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THE MARSEILLAISE 


LLONS, enfants de la Patrie, 
Le jour de gloire est arrive; 
Contre nous de la tyrannie, 
L’etanard sanglant est leve, 
Entendez vous dans les campagnes 
Mugir ces feroces soldats? 
Qui viennent jusques dans vos bras 
Egorger vos fils, vos campagnes! 
Aux armes, citoyens! formes vos 
bataillons! 
Marchons! marchons! qu’un 
Sang impur abreuve nos sillons 


Que veut cett horde d’esclaves Tremblez, tyrans! et vous perfides: 
De traitres de vois conjoures! L’opprobre de tous les partis, 
Pour qui ces ignobles entraves, Tremblez! vos projets parricides 
Ces fers des longtemps prepares? Vout enfin recevoir leur prix. 
Francais! pour nous, ah! quel outrage! Tout est soldat pour vous conibattre; 
Quels transports il doit exciter! S’ils tombent, nos jeunes heros, 


C’est nous qu’on ose menacer La France en produit de nouveaux 
De rentre a l’antique esclavage! Contre vous tous pret a le battre. 
Aux armes, etc. Aux armes, etc. 


Quoi! ces cohortes etrangeres Francais! en guerriers magnanimes, 
Feraint las lois dans nos foyers? Portez ou retenez vos coups; 
Quoi! ces phalanges mercenaires E pergnez ces tristes victimes 
Terraseraient nos fiers guerriers? A regret s’armant contre nous: 
Grand Dieu! par des mains enchainees_ _ Mais les despotes sanguinaires. 
Nos fronts sous le jong se ploireraient! Mais les complices de Bouille 
De vils despotes deriendraient Tous ces tigres qui sans pitie, 
Les maitres de nos destinees! Dechirnant le sein de leur mere. 
Aux armes, etc. Aux armes, etc. 


Amour sacre de la Patrie, 
Conduis, soutiens nos bras vengeur, 
Liberte, Liberte, cherie, 
Combats avec tes defenseurs, 
Sous nos drapeaux que la victoire 
Accoure a tes males accens; 
Que tes ennimis expirants, 
Voient ton triomphe et notre gloire. 
Aux armes, etc. 





THE ROCHAMBEAU STATUE, GIFT OFTHE FRENCH PEOPLE TOAMERICA 
This statue, brought across the sea by the battleship Le Gaulios, was unveiled at Washington 
May 24, in the presence of a vast concourse of public officials, diplomats and citizens. The 
statue was unveiled by Count Rochambeau, a d dant of the young gentieman who 
fought under George Washington to liberate the American colonies, and is a graceful 
acknowledgment of American friendship shown in the gift of the statue of Lafayette, unveiled 
in Paris July 4, 1900. The French band played the music of the Marsellaise, the national 
song of the French, while Countess Rochambeau pulled the cord that unveiled the statue. 
The words of the song as Frenchmen sing it are giyen on the preceding page. 
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ISTORY will hinge an important 

epoch upon the proceedings of the 
Senate Philippines committee. Sessions 
have been held nearly every day for 
months past. 


No more in- ®£AR ADMIRAL WILLIAM T. SAMPSON. BORN FEB. 8, 


: 1840; DIED MAY 6, 1902 
teresting re- 


flection of 
one of the 
live wire top- 
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the floor of the legislative body is 
now more or less perfunctory. The 
assembly chambers are merely the display 
windows: the real creation of laws is 
the work of 
the commit- 


The son of a farm laborer, William T. Sampson rose by his own efforts tee system, 
to be the foremost scholar and tactician of the American Navy. Thathe which is in 
was also a fighter he proved during the Civil War. Ilis fame will rest 
chiefly upon his services as commander of the fleet that destroyed 
Cervera's squadron off Santiago, in July, 1898. 


close accord 
with the busi- 





ics of current ee ues Saran 
times is fur- 
nished than 
a collection 
of the freshly 
printed 
sheets that 
are laidupon 
the oval oak 
table for the 
perusal of 
the members 
of the com- 
mittee each 
morning. 
Modern leg- 
islation is 
shaped, and 
actually 
transacted, 
in the com- 
mittee room. 
The forensic 
display on 
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ness ideas of 
the times. As 
I glanced in 
upon the 
Philippines 
committee 
in session, I 
was impress- 
ed with the 
quiet, busi- 
ness like way 
in which the 
mo imentous 
questions 
have been 
handled. 
Our best and 
most effec- 
tive legisla- 
tors are those 
who give the 
concentrat- 
ed, business 
like swing to 





MR JULES CAMBON, AMBASSADOR OF FRANCE TO THE UNITED STATES 
Since January, 1898, Mr. Cambon has represented his country at the American capital. No other member of the 
diplomatic corps has greater talents, or a larger share of American affection than he. Chief among his services to 
this country was his action as intermediary between the United States and Spain in the making of a treaty of peace. 


Photo by Clinedinst. 














affairs. The committee room suggested 
a well ordered directors’ room, where 
pressing problems were discussed in all 
phases and bearings, through direct per- 
sonal testimony given by an array of 
witnesses, which furnishes the subtle 
psychological basis for final decisions. 
Whatever may be said of Senator 
Lodge’s political views, his masterly 
handling of the work in this committee 
is a notable achievement in American 
statesmanship. Cool headed, persistent, 
thorough, he has driven for exact facts 
with the pertinacity of a historian delv- 
ing into obscure records to clear away a 
disputed point. 


AS Senator Lodge stood at the head of 

the table, barricaded by books, Gen- 
eral Arthur MacArthur sat in the witness 
chair, giving a recital of the situation 
and meeting the volley of questions 
aimed at him from all sides of the table. 
At the right of Senator Lodge was Sena- 
tor Allison with his chin in his hand, in 
a reflective, watchful mood. Senator 
Beveridge was keenly following the cross 
examination. Senator Dietrich was 
busied clearing up a point of fact. Sena- 
tors McComas, Patterson and DuBois 
were next in line, and Patterson’s ques- 
tions came quick and positive—and fre- 
quent. At the foot of the table, opposite 
the chairman, was Senator Rawlins, 
quietly noting each turn of the tide of 
information, with Senator Culberson at 
his right, ready with a loaded question. 
And the keen eyed newspaper senator, 
Carmack of Tennessee, sat next to the 
newspaper reporters, who are located 
close to the witness to catch every word 
and inflection. Senators Burrows, Hale 
and Procter say but little. In fact, the 
older meinbers assume more of a judicial 
attitude, while the younger senators are 
attorneys. The summary of the work as 
given by Senator Lodge on the floor of 
the Senate shows forty-three active ses- 
sions on sixty-seven working days—this 
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with all other work pressing upon the 
thirteen senators is a remarkable com- 
mittee record. They have kept straight 
to business and admitted little useless 
driftwood evidence, and the sharp con- 
troversy over the proposal to summon 
Major and Civil Governor Gardner to 
substantiate his promiscuous charges of 
American cruelty in the Philippines in- 
dicated that these wholesale attacks upon 
the army are going to awaken the lions. 


y hae speeches on the Philippine govern- 

ment bill were the notable’ events of 
the session. This is the great new ques- 
tion, on which the people’ seek light. 
The opening address by:Sénator Lodge, 
on the facts, followed by Senator 
Spooner, dealing with the legal status, 
and the storm of fire from Patterson, 
Rawlins, Carmack and Culberson, ought 
to sift the matter pretty thoroughly for 
consideration by the people, which is of 
course the court of last resort. Bringing 
witnesses from the Philippines, 10,000 
miles, is an expensive process, and it is 
thought that a special commission could 
better get at the facts by taking testimony 
on the ground. As an overture, the 
business like, comprehensive work of the 
Philippines committee of the Senate is 
promising. 


HEN I started to go into room 212 

at the State department recently, I 
thought the colored messenger would 
have a shock as he pulled me away from 
the door; and anyone who has ever been 
in Washington much will understand the 
vast importance of the man who opens 
and shuts the door during official hours. 
The dignity of a senator is nothing in 
comparison. Well, I had innocently at- 
tempted to enter No. 212, the state de- 
partment’s only reception room, while 
there was a foreign minister in that 
room, looking over the photograph 
album while awaiting a conference with 
Secretary Hay, and usage says that when 
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MADAME CAMBON, THE WIFE OF THE FRENCH AMBASSADOR 
Madame Cambon recently came to America to join her husband. Hitherto she has been pre- 
vented by ill health from taking up her residence at Washington. She is a graceful hostess and 
will be a great social favorite at Washington, Photo by Clinedinst. 
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a foreign ambassador is in that reoom— 
none else shall enter. Minister Calvo of 
Costa Rico finished his interview and I 
trod lightly in passing over the threshold 
where the world’s ambassadors come. 
The long, narrow room is finished in 
dark wood. The long table is laden with 


MRS. ROBERT B. ARMSTRONG 
Mrs. Armstrong is an Iowan, but has spent much 
of her life in California and the East. She has 


traveled extensively in this country and Europe. 
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ROBERT B. ARMSTRONG, PRIVATE SECRETARY TO 
SECRETARY SHAW 
Mr. Armstrong is a journalist, clean, capable, alert, 
aggressively American. He began his career in 


Iowa, served on the Chicago Record, and was 
Chicago correspondent of the New York Herald 
when Secretary Shaw asked him to go to Wash- 
Thoto by Walinger. 


ington, 





souvenir photograph albums, showing 
scenes all over the world. Upon the 
walls are hung the portraits of past 
secretaries. At one end, however, Lord 
Ashburton regards the visitor with an 
eighteenth century smirk, and at the 
other end is stately John Sherman; near 
him is the splendid painting of James 
G. Blaine, with a big red book in his 
hand. It is indeed interesting to reflect 
how many of these secretaries were after- 
ward presidents, and how nearly all of 
them are men who figured conspicuously 
as presidential candidates—in fact, this 
department in years past appears to have 
been more or less of a presidential train- 
ing school. Henry Clay, in a dark and 
obscure corner, is not far from the 
cadaverous gaze of Webster. Louis Cass 
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has a pose tnat reflects the defiance 


characteristic of this man. Meek and 
gentle Elihu) B. Washburn, - stately 


CAROLINE FRY=Z BRIGGS, WHO CHRISTENED THE 
SHIP WILLIAM P. FRYE 





Hamilton Fisk, demure James Buchanan 
—what a flashlight of American history is 
reflected in these paintings. The troop- 
ing tourist parties gave them a passing 
squint and later, I was alone in that hall 
of secretarial fame. Each face had its 
story to tell, and the ever present but 
significant emblem of the state depart- 
ment loomed up in the corner, a tilted 
globe, as if saucily and pertly to say—‘‘A 
world power now, sir!”’ 


HERE was a picturesque suggestion 

of the old Roman spirit when Senator 
Hoar stood upon the floor of the Senate, 
alone and solitary champion of the celes- 
tial immigrants, and raised his voice in 
no uncertain tones against the reenact- 
ment of the Chinese Exclusion Act. In 
the gallery there were a number of 
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sombre, blouse clad Chinamen, and they 

broke forth in applause, softly and subtly, 

scarcely audible twenty feet away; but it 

was enough to cause darting and. 
threatening looks from those near by. 

The position of Senator Hoar may not 
be popular from a practical or political 

standpoint, but it was one of those 
flashes upon the canvas in the prosaic 
proceedings of Congress that have a real 

touch of the lofty and heroic about them, 

in defense of human rights as against 
national privileges. Massachusetts honors 
him, even when she disagree with him. 


CONGRESSMAN FRANK L. COOMBS OF CALIFORNIA 
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THE FULL RIGGED SHIP WILLIAM P. FRYE, 


named for the President pro tem. of the senate, Senator Frye of Maine. 


The ship was built and is owned by 
Arthur Sewall & Co., and first sailed from New York, December 7, 1901. The Frye is a fine example of the skill of 
American ship builders; nothing better of its kind was ever turned out from any ship yard. 





* 
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ir may be heretical to say it, but the de- 
bates both in the Senate and House 
seem to partake of the nature of cross 
examination—of efforts to trip a speaker 
while he is courageously trying to furnish 
material for the Congressional Record. 
The taunting repartee may seem rather 
rude, even insulting, but it serves a good 
purpose in bringing out, in a face to face 
contrast, all phases of the question under 


WASHINGTON 


consideration. For instance, Senator 
Allison is speaking, and Senator Tillman 
raises a point. A colleague of the 
speaker, say Senator Aldrich, quietly 
goes over to the South Carolinian’s desk, 
and points out a reference or whispers a 
supplemental explanation, which may or 
may not be satisfactory, according to the 
nod of Tillman’s head. Senator Quay 
sits with his hands folded, quietly 


MISS JEWEL HAY, DAUGHTER OF COLONEL ED. HAY AND 
NIECE OF SECRETARY JOHN HAY 

Miss [ay is as charming and beautiful as her cousins, the daughters of the secretary of state, 
Photo by Clinedinst, 


and is a favorite in the highest social circles at the capital. 


‘ 
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SENATOR GEORGE FRISBIE HOAR, MASSACHUSETTS’ GRAND OLD SENATOR 
The National reproduces this photograph of the senator by courtesy of the Photo Era. 
Photo copyrighted 1898, by II. Schervee. 
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watching proceedings, with his inevitable with the matter under discussion, and 
motion to adjourn. It may be that the friendly courtesy of attention, the 
Senator Penrose, with one hand in his hand grasp and the initiation of an en- 
pocket, 1S trying to push matter CONGRESSMAN JAMES TIGHLMAN LLOYD OF 
through, and if so, Quay assists him MISSOURI 
ft thi . TT Mr. Lloyd is the democratic whip. He is a native 
” ith the whispered explanation. There of Missouri, born in 1857, graduated from Chris- 
is something charming in this spirit of tian University at Canton, Mo., a lawyer and pros- : 
: ° . " . ecuting attorney, He has represented the first 
comradery between senators interested Missouri district in the fifty-fifth, fifty-sixth and 
jointly in a measure. When Senator fifty-seventh congresses, You will notice his 
Frye talks on the shipping bill, Senator marked facial resemblance to Mr. Tawney, the 
. J : republican whip. 
Hanna is one of the interested auditors 
and assists in clearing up points as the 
speech progresses. It is easy to observe 
from the faces of the senators or mem- 
bers whether or not they are connected 














CONGRESSMAN JAMES A. TAWNEY OF MINNESOTA 
Mr. Tawney is the republican whip, He is a ready 
debater and a man of genuine iufluence in shaping 
legislation. He began life as an apprentice in his 
father’s blacksmith's shop, near Gettysburg, Pa., 
became a machinist, worked at this trade and 
studied law, graduated from the law school of the 
University of Wisconsin, located in Winona, Minn., 
won a seat in the state senate and passed thence to 
congress, where he has represented the first Min- 

nesota district nearly a dozen years, 








couraging ripple of applause, when the 
speech is concluded. Bits of human 
fellowship that salve the stings of wounds 
inflicted in partisan struggle. 














HE government service at Washing. 
ton has graduated many men who 
have taken high rank in the business 
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world. It is not so much the experience 


acquired at Washington that attracts cor- 
porations as it is the test which a promi- 
nent public position puts a man under: 
the search light of publicity brings out 
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the strong natural qualities of the man 
or reveals his lack of them. There were 
happy selections of young men for office 
made by President McKinley. When 
he first took up his work in the White 


SENATOR THOMAS MACDONALD PATTERSON OF COLORADO 


Mr. Patterson is one of the ablest and most alert Democratic senators. 


He will never be president, because he was 


born in County Carlow, Ireland, but he will have a good deal to say in the selection of the Democratic nominee in 
1904, as he did in 1900, when he presided over the populist national convention that nominated Mr. Bryan. Mr. 
Patterson was nine years old when his parents removed to America, He became in turn a printer and a watch 


maker, 


Later he studied in Indiana universities, and in 1872 located in Denver. 


There he rose to eminence at the 


bar, was active in politics and was elected to the Senate in 1901 by the joint votes of Democrats, Silver Republicans 


and Populists, 


He is taking a keen interest in the Philippine civil government bill. 
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House, Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip was ap- 
pointed first assistant secretary of the 
Treasury at the request of Secretary 
Gage. Mr. Vanderlip was, and is, one 
of the strong men in the financial world 
—not only keen and practical but a stud- 
ent and philosopher on monetary and 
commercial matters. Broad, compre- 
hensive and vigorous, he won his way as 
a marked leader in thought as well as 
action. After resigning his position in 


JOAQUIN WALKER MARTINEZ, RECENTLY APPOINT- 

ED MINISTER FROM CHILI TO THE UNITED 

STATES. 
Mr. Martinez, who suceceds the late Morla 
Vicuna at Washington, is a splendid type of the 
doughty little republic on the west coast of South 
America. From journalism he passed into poli- 
tics, shared in the revolt against Balmaceda, 
served his country as minister of war and finance, 
and earned the gratitude of his people, who pre- 
sented him with a villa in the suburbs of Santiago, 
the capital. Before coming to Washington he had 


represented Chile at Rio Janeiro and Bucnos Avres. 
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the treasury department, he made a tour 
of the principal cities of Europe and 
with the instinct of a journalist and ob- 
server, he gathered material and _ in- 
formation of fascinating import. The 
three articles, ‘*‘The American Commer- 
cial Invasion of Europe,’’ published 
early in the year in Scribner’s Magazine, 
were papers that would serve as a text 
book in colleges beside furnishing a fas- 
cinating recital of present day condi- 
tions from a Cecil Rhodes ‘‘world view”’ 
standpoint. Mr. Vanderlip is a strong 
personality; his work as financial editor 
of the Chicago Tribune and later as edi- 
tor of the Economist attracted the atten- 
tion of Mr. Gage, who took him to 
Washington as his secretary and speedily 
put him forward to the assistant secretary- 
ship, where his talents might be better 
utilized. Mr. Vanderlip’s views have 
the sweep of the broad Illinois prairies 
upon which he was born, and the cour- 
age that is characteristically American. 
When I saw him at his desk in Wall 
street as vice president of the great 
National City bank, engrossed in the 
rushing current of international mone- 
tary affairs, there was revealed the same 
pleasing personality and vigcr as of yore. 
He is a master of the art of finance in its 
broadest and best sense. 


SPIRIT of civil service has pervaded 

many of the appointments made by 
President Roosevelt. This largely ac- 
counts for the advancement of Henry P. 
Squiers, secretary of the American lega- 
tion during the trying days of the siege 
of Peking, to the Cuban mission; also 
that of Henry W. White, secretary. of the 
American embassy at London, to the 
ambassadorship at Rome, (in case Am- 
bassador George Von L. Meyer returns 
to canvass the congressional district re- 
cently vacated by Secretary Moody). 
There is a keen interest in Mr. Meyer’s 
candidacy among his many _ staunch 
friends. He has served his friends and 
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FRANK A. VANDERLIP, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 
Mr. Vanderlip took his training in finance as financial editor of the Chicago Tribune, editor of the 
Economist, and assistant secretary of the treasury under Lyman J. Gage. 
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the people faithfully, and is a man whom 
all that know him delight to honor. 


THE appointment of General Edward 

S. Bragg of Wisconsin to be consul 
general to Cuba will give pleasure to his 
thousands of friends and admirers 
‘throughout the country. A gallant sol- 


dier, a brilliant lawyer, a Democrat of 
broadly national views and fire tried con- 
victions, he deserves well the honor that 
has been shown him, and will fill the 
post with distinguished ability. 


ARDEN parties have been inaugu- 

rated by Mrs. Roosevelt. ‘These are 
given in the White House grounds and 
will be a factor in enlivening social 
affairs during the dreary days of'a mid- 
summer session. The President, naturally 
enough, heartily concurs in anything 
that has an outdoor atmosphere about it. 


SCORE of old comrades in the G. 

A. R. uniform followed the remains 
of the late Congressman Amos J. Cum- 
mings from the depot to the Capitol, 
where a state funeral was held. The 
services were held in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Speaker Henderson and 
Secretary Cortelyou sat near the bier. 
Senator Frye sat near the draped desk of 
the departed member, and other senators 
sat among the congressmen on extra 
chairs brought in for their use. There 
was an impressive hush when the choir 
in the gallery began singing, ‘‘Lead, 
Kindly Light.’’ An allusion by one of 
the speakers to President McKinley 
made many eyes glisten. The soft 
strains of the little organ broke forth 
into ‘“*Nearer, My God, to Thee,’’ and 
one could read the thoughts that hymn 
awakened. The packed galleries looked 
down upon scores of white heads that 
cannot hope to remain much_ longer. 
The shadows of life are deepening over 
them each year, and yet, what a splen- 
did grandeur surrounds them as the 
sunset of great careers creeps upon them! 
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HE capital now possesses a noble 
statue of Rochambeau, the French 
gentleman who, with Lafayette and other 
ardent young Europeans, fought under 


J. A. BRECKONS, WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT 
Mr. Breckons is an able representative of the men 
who report Weshington affairs for the daily papers of 
the country. He serves several journals in the West, 
including one of the Honolulu dailies. 


General Washingon in the last years of 
the eighteenth century for American in- 
dependence. This statue was unveiled 
on May 24 with elaborate ceremonies. 
President Roosevelt, Cardinal Gibbons, 
Ambassadors Cambon and _ Porter, 
xeneral Brugere, the chief of the special 
commission from France, and Bishop 
Satterlee participated. Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts delivered 
the formal address of the occasion. 





Note and Comment 


By FRANK PUTNAM 


OHN PHILIP SOUSA, America’s 
most popular composer, and James 
Whitcomb Riley, America’s most popu- 
lar poet, have given us a new national 
song. Riley wrote the words last fall, 
shortly after the death of President Mc- 
Kinley. Sousa lately completed music 
for the lines, and the song was given its 
first public presentation May 15, in 
Indianapolis, when it was sung by a inale 
chorus of 150 voices, accompanied by 
brass instruments. ‘The song is entitled, 
‘“The Messiah of Nations,’’ and the lines 
are as follows: 


In the need that bows us thus, 
America! 

Shape a mighty song for us— 
America! 

Song to whelm a hundred years-- 

Roar of wars and rain of tears, 

*Neath a world’s triumphant cheers; 
America! America! 


Lift the trumpet to thy mouth, 
America! 

East and West and North and South-- 
America! 

Call us round thy dazzling shrine 

Of the starry old ensign-- 

New baptized in blood of thine, 
America! America! 

Dying eyes through pitying mists, 
America! 

See the assassin’s shackled wrists, 
America! 

Patient eyes that turn their sight 

From all blackening crime and blight, 

Still tow'rd Heaven's holy light-- 
America! America! 


High o’erlooking sea and Jand, 
America! 

Trustfully with outheld hand, 
America! 

Thou dost welcome all in quest 

Of thy freedom, peace and rest-- 

Every exile is thy guest-- 
America! Amcrica! 

Thine a universal loye, 
America! 

Thine the cross and crown thereof, 
America! 

Aid us, then, to sing thy worth; 

God hath builded from thy birth, 

The first nation of the Earth-- 
America! America! 


Boston is not today producing any 
great original poetry. It is, however, 
sending out some anthologies of the 
highest standard. Best of these is the 
‘*Year Book of Famous Lyrics,’’ edited 
by Frederick Lawrence Knowles and 
published by Dana, Estes & Co. This 
collection deserves to be ranked with 
Palgrave’s ‘‘Golden Treasury ;’’ it covers 
the whole field of American and English 

HYMAN ASKOWITH 
Mr. Askowith was recently awarded a first prize in 
the Old South Essay Competition for 1901. His sub- 
ject was, “Explorations of the New England Coast 
before 1620... He is now attending the English High 
School, Boston, where he has received a Franklin 


medal and several prizes, and is editor-in-chief of 
the E. H. 8S. Record. 
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verse, with a breadth of taste and a  omissions—-exhibited by no other an- 
thoroughness — barring a few notable thology bearing an American imprint. 


MRS GERTRUDE ATHERTON, THE FAMOUS AMERICAN NOVELIST 























In this connection it is a pteasure to 
note that Mr. Knowles’ own book of 
verses, ‘‘On Life’s Stairway,’’ published 
by L. C. Page & Co., of Boston, has won 
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of saintship upon his head. Her newest 
work may not convince the Burr adher- 
ents of the error of their ways, but it is 
most interesting reading. Mrs. Atherton 


MRS ANNA D. WEST OF SOMERVILLE, MASS. 
Mrs. West is one of the distinguished leaders of the woman's club move ment in New England, 
and at the national federation convention in Los Angeles took a prominent partin the discuse 
sion of the color-line problem. Her parents were active in the anti-slavery movement and se 
holds—and strives for—the ideals of her furbears, 





the unusual compliment of a second edi- 
tiion. Mr. Knowles is a lyric singer 
born, but has not achieved his best work, 
though this volume contains many not- 
ably fine, strong lyrics. 

Gertrude Atherton has put Alexander 
Hamilton into a novel, and set a crown 


is held by many excellent critics to be the 
foremost living American novelist. 
Nobody disputes the fact that tens of 
thousands of American horses and mules 
have been shipped from the British camp 
at Chalmette, Louisiana, to South Africa. 
Nobody disputes that these animals have 
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been used to mount British soldiers 
hunting down the Boer patriots. But 
the government officials charged with the 
duty of determining whether the Ameri- 
can government has violated its correct 
position of neutrality by permitting this 
traffic have determined that it has not 
done so. When the British have wiped 
out the last vestige of Republican govern- 
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ment in South Africa—if they ever do it 
—we shall be able to remember that we 
helped in the commission of the deed. 
By the way, the credit for forcing the 
investigation of the British camp is due 
first and chiefly to the New Orleans 
weekly journal Harlequin. Editor J. M. 


Leveque early recognized that there was 
real, though perhaps not technical, vio- 


MISS JANE ADDAMS OF CHICAGO, FOUNDER AND HEAD OF HULL HOUSE 
Miss Addams is the animating spirit of a movement that has done more for real civilization’ in 


the western metropolis than all its colleges. 


Her social settlement, situated in the centre of the 


darkest poverty, is a model and an inspiration for social settlement workers all over the country. 
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lation of neutrality in the sale SANTOS-DUMONT, THE FAMOUS BRAZILIAN AERONAUT 


of horses and mules to the M. Santos was AAtely: a visitor to this country. He came to assist the 
i St. Louis World's Fair fulks in arranging a program of air ship races for 
British army, and hammered 1904, the year of the Fair. M. Santos wished to enlist American capital 
away at the question until it to develop his ships, but without success. Lord Kelvin, also a visitor to 
a America during the last month, says M. Santos’ ship is vitally defective, 

had to be taken u p officially. and that all balloon ships are so. Edison thinks differentty, and says so. 


As Lowell said in the early 
days of the anti-slavery agi- 
tation, one earnest man with 
a pen is a power that the 
strongest must reckon with. 
I do not exaggerate when I 
say, as I do say, that today, 
in point of public usefulness, 
Mr. Leveque is the foremost 
citizen of New Orleans. 
While John Pierpont Mor- 
gan was financing Clement 
Griscom’s ocean steamship 
combine, President M. E. 
Ingalls of the ‘‘Big Four’’ 
railway was opening a back 
fire on the great Morgan-Hill 
railway merger. Mr. Ingalls, 
who is one of the clearest 
thinkers in this country today, 
believes the inevitable result 
of the merging process is the 
control of all American rail- 
ways by one man. This, he 
says, would quickly become 
intolerable, and would force 
government ownership. Mr. 
Ingalls abhors government 
ownership. In his case, that 
is where friendship ceases. 
It is gratifying to see that Mr. 
Ingalls reads the trend of 
the times. It is also gratify- 
ing to reflect that not he nor 
any other man, nor any group 
of men, can defeat the course 
of events. Mr. Bryan has 
discovered, I believe, that it 
is impossible to legislate 
trusts back into the womb 
of time: Mr. Ingalls will 
likewise discover the impos- 
sibility of halting the vast 
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currents of concentration now at work in 
this and all other civilized countries. 
The people have no more valuable ser- 
vants than John D. Rockefeller, John 
P. Morgan and the other great builders 
and organizers. The United States is 
heading toward socialism, or national- 
ism, which ever you prefer to call it. 


April has a crowded page in the book 
of necrology. The winds stirred the 
upper branches of the tree of life, and 
much ripe fruit fell earthward. One or 
two great men, a few celebrities, the 
others nationally known. 


Francis Bret Harte was a classic living 
and is an immortal dead. The 
great artist takes precedence over all 
other great men; he lives longest 
and serves the world best. 

Rear Admiral William T. Sampson was 
the foremost scholar and tactician 
in the American navy, but his lack 
of a sense of humor was fatal, first to 
his happiness and finally to his life. 

Archbishop Corrigan ably headed the 
conservative Roman Catholics in 
America, fronting Cardinal Gibbons 
and Archbishop Ireland. 

T. DeWitt Talmage was the greatest 
actor that ever graced a pulpit, and 
one of the soundest preachers. 

Frank Stockton spun stories, one of 
which will pique human curiosity 
until Woman ceases to be a mystery 
to her thick skulled brothers. 

J. Sterling Morton held the agricultural 
department under Grover Cleveland. 

Sol Smith Russell will be remembered 
as a lesser contemporary of Joseph 
Jefferson. We owe him much for 
laughter that lightened care. 

Potter Palmer founded State street, 
Chicago, the richest retail district in 
the United States. 

Wade Hampton was the ideal Southern 
cavalier — senator, soldier, scholar. 

Amos J. Cummings was the best brain 
and the soundest patriot in New 
York City’s congressional dele- 
gation, and a strong journalist. 


A reader of the National asks us to get 
up some guessing contests, with large 
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cash prizes. He also asks us to print 
a facsimile of the manuscript of Leigh 
Hunt’s sonnet, ‘‘To Fame,’’ now lodged 
in the public library at Buffalo. We 
take pleasure in presenting herewith a 
facsimile of the sonnet, and we think our 
friend can get a chance to do some 
gambling in the faro banks of his city. 
The National is not a game of chance: 
you get your money’s worth every time. 

Another friend of the National —a 
woman—writes to say that my plan of 
paying a government pension to mothers 
for every child born, is good natured, 
but silly. She says every lazy lout of a 
man would quit work when he had laid 
the burden of half a dozen children 
upon his helpless wife. I must have 
been dreaming. 

Jane Addams of Chicago is one of the 
really great women of the time. She has 
found her work, and is doing it. She 
understands the people of the so-called 
slums as few understand them, and 
serves them in the real spirit of fellow- 
ship, with wisdom, patiently. Hull 
House, the seat and center of her activi- 
ties in Chicago, is a model among social 
settlements, a blessing to thousands in 
the squalid nineteenth ward of that city. 
Miss Addams has lately published a 
book on ‘‘Social Ethics,’’ which will be 
reviewed for the July National by Win- 
throp Packard, the distinguished Boston 
journalist and story teller. 

It is very sensibly suggested that 
teachers who spend in summer all that 
they earn during the rest of the year 
prove their unfitness to train the young. 
Is it really necessary for teachers to go 
broke attending summer institutes? 

The Bay State ‘‘Old Home Week’”’ in 
July promises to be a grand success, 
owing to the persistent efforts of General 
Charles H. Taylor of the Boston Globe, 
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LEIGH HUNT’S SONNET, “To FAME,” A FACSIMILE 


The National's engravin hg was made at the 
in posses ot of the public library at Buffalo. 


request of a reader, from a a photograph of the original manuse cript, now 
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with whom the idea of a gathering home ‘‘weary pilgrims traveling from afar,’’ 
of wandering Massachusetts men and _ and their home coming will be celebrated 
women originated. Cities and towns’ with the slaughter of veal in many com- 
are responding to his efforts by the ap- munities. — 

pointment of committees to welcome the Governor Odell of New York is a good 
POULTNEY BIGELOW, THE DISTINGUISHED AUTHOR, JOURNALIST AND TRAVELER 


This photograph shows Mr. Bigelow in an unusual position—up a tree. The engraving was made from a snap- 
shot taken during Mr. Bigelow's recent visit to Bermuda, concerning which he writes in this number of the National. 
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traveler and can get more rest out of a 
railroad trip than out of a fishing excur- 
sion. When he is fagged out and brain 
weary he finds a ride of a few hundred 
miles on the steam cars exceedingly 
restful. As he describes it, ‘‘there is 
something soothing to mein the rapid 
whizzing of the train, coupled with the 
lightning-like changes of scenery, that 
puts my nerves back into shape as 
nothing else can.”’ 


In the Abbey church of St. Peter, West- 
minster, on June 26, Edward and Alex- 
andra will be crowned king and queen 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and for- 
mally will assume such other titular 
honors as the accident of heredity have 
given to the fat, amiable, sport loving 
king and the admirable wife and mother 
who shares his throne. Meantime, 
Arthur Cecil, Marquis of Salisbury, last 
of the great Tories, and Joseph Cham- 
berlain, commoner, husband of one of 


PHILIP C. SHAFER, IMPERIAL POTENTATE, MYSTIC 
SHRINE OF NORTH AMERICA 
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the fair daughters of an honorably old 
Massachusetts family, will continue to 
rule Great Britain and Ireland and to 
exercise that measure of guidance and 


BENJAMIN W ROWELL, 33D DEGREE, IMPERIAL 


RECORDER SINCE 1894, MYSTIC SHRINE OF NORTH 


AMERICA 





control over the British colonies which 
these practically free republics have left 
in the hands of the mother country. 
America will be represented officially by 
men of rank from civil, military and 
naval establishments. 


The annual session of the Imperial 
Council, nobles of Mystic Shrine, will 
be held in San Francisco June to to 14, 
when members of the order from all 
sections of the Union will assemble at 
the Golden Gate of the Pacific slope to 
tread the ‘‘hot sands of the desert,’’ 
drink ‘‘camel’s milk,’’ and view the 
many objects of interest in that section 
of the country. The pilgrims from the 
East will visit Yellowstone Park and 
Yosemite Valley while en route. 


Bermuda and the Boers 


ALSO 


Its Importance on the New Highway of Commerce 


By POULTNEY BIGELOW 


Author of ‘‘White Man’s Africa,’’ ‘‘Children of the Nations,”’ etc., etc. 


F course I love England —because I 
aman American. I have never met 
an American who did not love England. 
I refer naturally to real Americans—not 
those whose blood is temporarily affected 
by hereditary hatred. Of course also we 
Americans look to the day when the 
whole English speaking brotherhood 
will come together and abolish war— 
Canada, the United 
States and the rest of the world will 


come together and feel their oneness as 


when Australia, 


against all of a different speech and 
blood. 


legal separation that occurred in 1783— 


We Americans grieve over the 


and we stand with open arms ready to 
welcome back the prodigal parent. Even 
Spain feels the magic spell which binds 
people of kindred speech and _ blood 
together, and from my scant experience 
I am aimost willing to prophesy that in 
a very few years we shall see an under- 
standing between the Latin section of 
America and old world Spain that may 
prove awkward to those of us who fondly 
imagine that the South American Re- 
publics love us merely because we in- 
habit the same continent. 


However, that has nothing to do with 
this, which is to record that when I sailed 
into the beautiful harbor of Bermuda on 
a lovely morning in April, 1902, it was 
with a heart bubbling with gratitude for 
the Providence which had held the Brit- 
ish flag over this little island, and with 
a natural desire to see the boer prisoners 
and tell you how they looked, how they 
fared. 

a 

It had been my fortune to see Austrian 
I had in- 
thousands of French 
In 1896 I had 
been afforded ample facilities for seeing 


prisoners in the war of 1866. 
spected many 


prisoners in 1870-71. 


hew the Transvaal Republic housed and 
fed the Johannesburg ‘‘Reformers’’ who 
were incarcerated in the Pretoria jail. 
From eye witnesess I had learned much 
of the way in which we Americans had 
treated our prisoners in the great Civil 
War, and in 1898 I had seen the condi- 
tion of the 13,000 Spanish prisoners held 
within the walls of Manila—to say noth- 
ing of the handful we had at Key West 
during the early part of the brief war. 
Thus much to indicate that I did not 
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come as an idle tourist to merely say that 
I had ‘‘done’”’ the Boer camp. 

I knew the average British officer as a 
gentleman. I have messed with him in 
every corner of the world—ashore and 
afloat—he is a clean man, a just man, a 
with 
Personally I needed no evi-+ 


brave man. Soldiers follow him 
confidence. 
dence to convince me that the stories 
circulated to the discredit of British 
officers sprang from political spleen or 
wounded vanity. 

As we sailed among the islands that 
clot Bermuda harbor, we could readily 
see the Boer prisoners lounging or at 
work—could see the barbed wire fences, 
the British sentry, and above all note 
the sanitary character of the place —an 
ideal camping ground. 

The world would have to be raked 
_ with a fine tooth comb in order to dis- 
cover a spot more happily situated than 
The 
islands, 


Bermuda as a convalescent home. 
encampments are on small 
recalling those in the St. Lawrence river. 
The Boer has but a few steps from his 
tent to his bathing—and the luxury of a 
salt bath every morning is one which the 
prisoners have fully appreciated.~ I 
learn that they have gone in keenly for 
swimming lessons. 

One of them, with a pathetic ignorance 
of geography, swam away from his little 
island to a larger one near him—think- 
ing that he was by this effort reaching 
the continent. He started out to trek 
into what he called the hinterland, but 
had gone less than a mile when he again 
found himself facing the ocean, for Ber- 
muda altogether is scarcely a mile in 
width. The Boer turned regretfully 
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back with his news. It had a calming 


effect upon his friends. 


All the prisoners have the regular 
British army ration served out to them— 
Indeed, 
from what I heard, it was the Boer who 


plus an extra allowance of beef. 


was doing well, and the guarding Britons 
who had the hard work. 


& 


The soft Atlantic breezes are ever 
blowing over this favored isle—there is 
never a frost and at the same time there 
is never the heat which we have to 
endure in New York in the hot season. 
It is a good climate for work, a delicious 
one for play—in many respects it re- 
called Cape Town at its best—the soft 
English spring. 

I met many English and Americans 
who had seen the Boers frequently and 
I had no doubt 
in my own mind that, under the circum- 


even talked with them. 


stances, they were being treated as well as 
we treated our Spaniards or as the Ger- 
mans treated their French. Still, I did 
not like to return without being able to 
appear as a witness against some slan- 
derous statements which had appeared 
in American papers, and been copied 
into those of Germany. 

So I spoke to the colonial secretary 
and his answer ran about his way: 
‘“‘Well, you know some time ago there 
was a female reporter from the New York 
Daily Sewer who wrote a lot of false- 
hoods about us and since then we have 
allowed no one to inspect the Boer 
camps.”’ 

Then I ran across my gallant friend 
Captain Traherne of the Royal Artillery, 
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who had charge of one of the Boer 
islands, was a fellow member of the 
Royal Artillery Institution and greeted 
me with cordiality and the promise of 
assistance. ‘‘But I warn you it will be 
impossible, for, let me tell you that 
sone time ago there was a woman re- 
porter from the New York Dust Bin who 
etc., etc.”’ 

“*Ves, I know,’’ and I hurried away to 
the Acting Adjutant General in charge of 
the prisoners of war, the gallant Major 
Morrice, who also smiled in friendship 
on iny quest and promised to put ina 
good word for me, but, quoth he, as one 
repeating from memory: ‘‘Let ine tell 
you that you will not succeed, for there 
was here some time ago a feline reporter 
from the New York Howler who—’’ 

‘*[ know the rest,’’ I answered wearily, 
and hurried away to Government House, 
where I left a solemn pasteboard on His 
Excellency and then cheered my spirits 
by a ‘‘two step” at the hotel. 


& 


Bermuda is a very important naval 
station. No onethinks so yet. At least 
no one in London. Today it still re- 
poses in the happy notion that it is far 
from all trouble—far from the great high- 
way of war and commerce. The people 
of the place think of nothing but a few 
patches of onions, and the potatoes and 
lilies which they send up on small and 
very dirty steamers to New York. The 
political life of the place is limited toa 
petty rivalry as to whether one little town 
or the other shall secure a few pounds 
more or less from the colonial treasury. 
These little towns are Hamilton at one 
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end and St. George’s at the other. At 
present we don’t know whether one end 
or the other will prevail—whether the 
dog will wag the tail or the tail wag the 
dog. 

While the parochial legislators are 
fretting over their little onion patches 
and seeking a precarious livelihood by 
selling early plants to New York, they 
are apparently indifferent to the fact that 
their industry is bound to lose much of 
its value because of the increasing com- 
petition from the American Southern 
states, to say nothing of the West Indies 
proper. ‘The future of Bermuda lies not 
in the cultivation of a few acres more or 
less of onions, but in making that island 
a great port of call between Europe and 
the Casal (which will soon be opened 
across the isthinus). Today no ship 
comes to Bermuda save through stress of 
weather, because the approaches to the 
present harbor, Hamilton, are so bad 
that not even a yacht dares come in 
without a pilot. ‘The channel is at times 
so narrow that I could have reached the 
coral reef with a boat hook. Last year 
some two hundred steamers coaled here, 
driven in by distress. The coaling 
facilities, are, however, «unsatisfactory, 
and reform is urgently needed. 

With a first rate channel to anchorage, 
and modern coal chutes, we may expect 
to see Bermuda spring up like another 
Hong Kong or Singapore—a natural half 
way house where ships would gladly 
foregather. Like Hong Kong, the 
island cannot feed its population, but its 
position makes it of prime importance 
asa port of call. It is just 650 miles 


’ from New York—and indeed about the 























same from Halifax or any other portion 
of the North American continent. 
Today, however, it is rather a menace 
than an aid to seamen. Ships give it a 
wide berth, for it is small and low, and 
coral reefs run out for sixteen miles be- 
yond the main land, and in thick weather 
those who do not care to run on top of 
them run past the place and then have 
to look for it all over again—as we did. 

Nature has pointed out St. George’s 
as the proper port of Bermuda, but 
vested interest sticks to Hamilton. The 
two are fourteen miles apart, not yet 
connected by tram or railway—indeed, 
there is no railway in the colony. At 
St. George’s a small outlay would dig a 
deep, straight and short channel to a 
good harbor. 

With Hamilton as the commercial 
port, progress is out of the question, ex- 
cepting for those who regard a few sacks 
of onions, more or less, as the measure 
of national advancement. 


& 


The garrison of Bermuda consists 
largely of young American widows, and 
- a few officers of the Warwickshire, West 
India, Royal Artillery and Engineers. 
The rest of the population did not ap- 
pear to be of much importance-—except- 
ing to themselves. 

These widows are all beautiful Ameri- 
can ladies who have come here strictly 
for the sake of their health; and a lead- 
ing feature of the cure appears to consist 


in leaving their husbands behind them— 
either in the graveyard or—Chicago. For 
my part, the distinction is not worth 
At any rate, I have 


quarreling about. 
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rarely seen more animation and beauty 
lavished over so small an onion patch as 
in this island of the blessed. The night 
of my arrival I was dancing with a lady 
from Chicago, who told me she had just 
announced her engagement to an officer 
of the Warwickshires that very evening. 
I asked where he was. She said he was 
detained by duties. I was disposed to 
hope he would disguise himself as a Boer 
until this Chicago maiden had reengaged 
herself to some one more in her line. 
But she told me that on the previous day 
another engagement had been announced 
—and so on. It is bewildering, this 
startling interchange of marriage vows. 
I felt myself at the centre of a matri- 
monial cyclone, the edges of which ex- 
tended to Mayfa‘r at one end, the Miss- 
issippi valley at the other. Bermuda 
dances all night and plays golf, tennis 
and heart breaking all day. There is 
nothing like it anywhere on earth. 
Japan, Hungary, Honolulu — there is 
nothing to match Bermuda. 

Did I suggest anything more than 
platonic flirtation? Then I hasten to 
retract. In all Bermuda I never once 
heard a scandal—we were playing as boys 
and girls with open doors and windows 
—the climate was our best chaperon. 


a 


But to return to His Excellency! 

He, too, wished me well! 

At first he was suspicious, and turned 
me over to a subordinate with orders to 
answer all my questions—at least such 
But this I politely 
protested against. It would have done 
no good to my friends that I should 


as were discreet. 
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have used the second hand information 
of a second rate official. 

It was one of the beautiful widows 
who helped me when I was about giving 
up my quest. She drew His Excellency 
to a quiet little luncheon, and with a tact 
which marks her as one born to rule 
over great men, she slipped away and 
left that august personage alone with me 
over some excellent coffee, wine and 
cigars. 

Then His Excellency became human, 
for was he not also a ‘‘Gunner’—a 
warrior who had slain his thousands in 
the Crimea, whose breast beamed with 
tokens of his sovereign’s favor, and who 
had in the hollow of his hands the fate 
of all the Bermudas—and the Boer 
prisoners! He becaine chatty—indul- 
He told me he had once heard 
I told him. my 


gent. 
me make an address. 


heart had not changed, and that I 
wished to see the prisoners and write the 


truth over my own name—and I was 
weak enough to think that in so doing 
I should be showing my gratitude to the 
Colonial office in London, no less than 
to the governor of Bermuda. I ven- 
tured to remind him that on two occa- 
sions I had traveled through remote 
British colonies under the Aegis of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s letters of introduction, 
and I ventured to think that I had not 
abused of the confidence reposed in me. 
His Excellency listened—approved— 
but clung to the principle of consistency. 
He had bound his order with red tape 
—and that knot he would not disturb. 
‘““You see,’’ he said, ‘“‘there was a 
female journalist down here from the 


New York Liar and she—”’ 
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“‘Spare me, Your Excellency,” I 
moaned, ‘‘I know that girl by heart.’’ 

I urged that the lies of newspaper 
writers are most effectually corrected by 
a moderate dose of truth—but in vain. 

So we parted—His Excellency com- 
manding my presence next morning at 
eight o’clock breakfast, to be followed 
by a long drive over the island to inspect 
What 


I saw on that drive is not for publication. 


positions for projected defenses. 


‘“‘If there are any questions you would 
like answered don’t hesitate,’’ quoth he. 

So, by way of showing appreciation, I 
started a talk whose echo is somewhat 
thusly : 

‘What is the population of Bermuda?”’ 
quoth I. 

“Oh, there are a good many people 
here—I really can’t say how many, but 
quite a lot.’’ 

‘*How much sickness is there among 
the Boer prisoners?’’ 

“Oh, very little—I really can’t say 
what the proportion is—’’ 

These statistical bits having been care- 
fully recorded I turned to the theme of 
political matters in the island and asked 
the conditions under which negroes were. 
allowed to vote. 

‘Well, really, I’m sure—yes, I think 
I have heard—but I don’t know exactly.”’ 
(Then calling to his black coachman) 
“I say, driver, do you know anything 
about suffrage in Bermuda?”’ 

‘‘No, sah!’’ answered our coachman 
positively, and with a broad grin, ‘‘I was 
raised here and I ain’t seen any of it— 
I don’t think it grows in dese parts!”’ 

**No, no, I don’t mean a plant—I 
mean how do you qualify as an elector?”’ 





RECOMPENSE 


The driver looked a hopeless blank, 
and grinned idiotically, and his Excel- 
lency changed the subject. 

No Bismarck could have parried my 
question more happily. 

His Excellency gave me a delightful 
drive. He confirmed me in the impor- 
tance of making St. George's the port of 
the colony and of mounting some strong 
guns to defend it. 

But he did more. 

He made me realize that Bermuda is 
now of first rate importance and that 
only the best is good for her. The time 
has come, when onions and potatoes— 
even charming widows--must be treated 
as of ‘secondary interest compared with 
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the interests of a world empire, and the 
man who is sent out here to represent 
the British crown must be a man with 
an eye that can see far beyond the little 
coral reefs on which his government 
house is built. May the day soon dawn 
when John Bull and Uncle Sam will 
treat the North Atlantic as a common 
play ground — neutral water like the 
Great Lakes on the Canadian border. 

The lines of commercial intercourse 
are being modified by the Panama canal 
and Bermuda will find herself soon in 
the rush of a thoroughfare. We may 
regret the fact—but we cannot afford to 
ignore it. 


New York City. 


RECOMPENSE. 


The old year said: “Young was I at the start, 
But cares came fast, and now with broken heart, 

I?ll do as all the New Year's callers do — 
Smile, take a cup of coffee and depart.” 


—Ironquill. 


Ta old year paused, like a slow-going guest 
Sighed, stroked his whiskers, smoothed his ample vest, 
And says, says he: ‘Hope much of him who comes, 
But — careful how you put him to the test. 


‘**He, like his predecessors, at the morn 

Of his brief reign, arrives with blare of horn, 
Wearing a robe of promise, which at eve 

From his lean shoulders rudely shall be torn. 


‘‘The years, like men, are playthings of the power 
That makes our triumphs sweet, our losses sour, 

And, at our splendor’s height, elates our foes, 
By curtly cutting off our little hour.’’ 


‘*Cheer up,’’ says I, ‘*the best is yet to be; 
When Gabriel blows his trumpet wild and free, 
The folks who did not love us will be sad, 


Seeing us fit our crowns on — you and me.”’ 


Frank Putnam 





While the Cognac Burns 


HEY sat in a private compartment of 

a down town cafe, facing each other 
across a little round table, spread with a 
fresh white cloth. A cluster of frosted 
incandescent lights cast a softly diffused 
glow on the deep red walls with their 
large design of passion flowers. On her 
plate were some remnants of salad and 
beside it stood a half finished wine, its 
amber tint blending with the ruby of the 
walls into a delicate orange. She was 


looking at him and wondering at his 


silence. Was it an omen—now when 
the crisis was at hand, that he should sit 
thus dumb and unresponsive when she 
hungered for a word. 

Before him the cognac flame leaped 
high in the blazing saucer. He stirred 
it ever and anon with his spoon and 
watched the blue points spring up till 
their tips were sharp and yellow—like a 
fang. 

He raised his eyes to hers with a 
strange intensity—-the prescience of the 
dreamer, for whom the walls of time 
have parted and who sees things that are 
beyond. 

‘““Watch it,’’ he cried. ‘There is life 
in it now, and passion—it leaps and 
plays and flashes. See it burn. It is 
eating out the soul—like human fire. 
Bye and bye it will flicker and go out.” 

The woman clutched the goblet with a 
grip that broke it from its base. The 
yellow wine ran out and stained the 
clean white cloth before her. 


**Do you think,’’ she asked fiercely, 
‘it will be like that with us?”’ 

He plunged the spoon suddenly into 
the mixture. It gave a great hiss and 
shot up into brighter flame. 

*“*T do not know,’’ he answered, ab- 
sorbed again. ‘‘Sometimes I fear—it is 
the same with fire always. It burns 
while it destroys, and then—’’ 

‘“‘And then—?’’ she panted, leaning 
forward, her heart at bay against the on- 
slaught of an agonized conviction, 
‘*What then?”’ 

‘‘And then,”’ he finished slowly, and 
paused as if to muster words that would 
not come, ‘‘it has consumed the spirit. 
And what is left is like this cognac will 
be—thick, insipid, dead.”’ 

‘It is a lie,’’ she almost screamed, ‘‘I1 
will not have it. Our love—is it so small 
a thing as that? The sacrifice I am 
making—my home, my name—and his— 
have you thought of that? Is it all for 
nothing? One great, wild thrill and 
then-—stagnation?’’ 

The man trembled before the look 
that was on her face. ‘‘You have not 
made it yet—this sacrifice,’’ he answered 
hoarsely. Some inward power forced 
the utterance from his throat against his 
will. ‘*There is time ye¢—to go back.”’ 

He looked at her and his passion 
blazed forth anew. He rose and clasped 
her to him—and rained warm kisses on 
her face and neck and hair. The hot 
blood mounted to her temples in a great 
red surge. She felt his heart throb like 
a fevered man’s. 
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“Jt is the fire!” 

The thought came to her like a sudden 
warning and left her pale again. All in 
a moment she seemed to see the future 
with this man. First, full of a mad 
ecstasy which could not last—relaxing 
slowly, like the tired muscles of an 
athlete after undue strain, until it drifted 
into listlessness--a dull round of in- 
difference in which even shame was dead. 

‘‘Look at the cognac,’’ she cried, ‘‘It 
is dying.”’ 

He released her, and, swaying from 
reaction, grasped the table for support. 

She was gazing at the saucer and he at 
her. His face was white as death, but 
his heart beat steadily now and in his 
brain resolve was forming clear and 
strong. 

Once more the cognac flickered and a 
tiny cone of irridescent, fiery blue 
danced like a fairy light about the 
liquid’s surface. Then it vanished and 
the mixture was sluggish and lightly 
tinged with brown. He struck a match 
and touched it with an unsteady hand. 
The flame spluttered and went out with 
a little puff of smoke. 

‘Tt has burned out the soul,’” he said, 
half to himself. ‘*You cannot kindle it 
again.”’ 

The woman turned and faced him, 
smiling, with a steel gray calmness in 
her eyes. 

‘‘That is the lesson,’’ she said. ‘*‘I am 
going home.”’ Louts J. Stellmann 


Los ANGELES, Cal. 


BR RMR ®M 
Bagsley’s Unlucky Day 


jt was highly important that Algernon 

De Forest Bagsley should board the 
7 o’clock morning train. He lived in 
Chicago and desired to arrive in Cleve- 
land in time to attend an event in which 
he was deeply interested, said event 
being nothing more nor less than his 
marriage. For this reason he warned 
the cabman to call at his boarding house 


’ terms. 
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not a moment later than 5 o’clock. The 
ride from the suburb to the station would 
consume an hour, which would give him 
ample time to secure breakfast and pur- 
chase his tickets—but man disposes and 
queer things some times intervene. 

Bagsley occupied apartments on the 
third story, in the rear. The front 
apartments on the same floor were leased 
to a man, a low, coarse fellow, with 
whom Bagsley was not on speaking 
Since certain events have come 
to pass, the coolness between them has 
been more marked than ever—but to the 
story. 

Exhausted by the worry of preparing 
to assume the matrimonial yoke, Bagsley 
finally fell into deep slumber from which 
he was partially aroused by the far distant 
peal of a bell. Leaping out of bed, he 
noticed that it was a few seconds past 5 
o’clock. Then he distinctly heard the 
crack of a whip and the sound of 
heavy carriage wheels gradually growing 
fainter. Heavens! It was the cabman 
and no one had answered the bell. 
Bagsley, attired in a night gown that was 
painfully short, dashed out of his room. 
He could not hope to pass into the 
apartment of his neighbor and call to the 
departing cabman from his window, so 
he clattered down the stairs, barking his 
shins and stubbing his toes. His abbre- 
viated night robe, floating grandly behind 
him, entwined itself about the newel 
post at the foot of the stairs. One des- 
perate plunge and the garment ripped 
from the bottom to the neckband. How- 
ever, it was no time for trifles. Bagsley 
threw open the door, took a hasty glance 
about him and stepped out to shout to 
the cabman. Just as he caught a glimpse 
of the rear wheels whisking around the 
corner, a half block distant, a furious 
blast of wind banged the door shut and 
Bagsley found himself, barefooted and 
well nigh nude, out on the narrow stone 
step, with the temperature five below 
and no key in the garment he was wear- 
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ing. The slamming of the door had so 
startled him that he forgot to shout to 
the cabman. He tried the door, kicked 
it with his blue feet and hammered it 
with his fast stiffening knuckles. 
Nothing doing. Chicago doors are 
built to withstand the assaults of burg- 
lars. Then Bagsley pushed the bell 
button until his fingers ached. No 
response. He had no better success 
than the cabman, who had wasted ten 
minutes and much choice profanity in a 
similar effort. Despairing of rousing 
the porter, Bagsley lifted his voice, 
gently at first, eventually rising to a 
scream that was caught up and distorted 
into a wail by the bitterly cold wind. 
Finally he heard a window open. A 
frowzled, bewhiskered face was poked out 
of the third story front and a voice 
asked: ‘*‘What’s the matter down there?”’ 

‘*It’s I—Bagsley—I’m locked out!”’ 

“‘VYou’re a liar! Bagsley went away 
from here in acab ahalf hour ago. Get 
away from there and quit your yowling 


or I’ll telephone the police!’’ 
“But I s-a-y—I S-A-Y!—”’ 
Slam! went the window and Bagsley, 


his teeth chattering like castanets, 
danced from one foot to the other to 
keep from freezing to the granite step. 
Then he cursed the cabman, the drunken 
porter, the occupant of the third floor 
front, his luck and everything he could 
think of. Just as he was about to curl 
up in despair and freeze to death, he 
was overjoyed to hear approaching foot- 
steps. Yes! they were coming nearer, 
pattering along, and as Bagsley peered 
out, a Chinaman, bearing a large bundle 
of clothes, hove in sight. 

“H-e-r-e, C-h-i-n-k; r-r-u-n 
a-r-r-O-u-n-d t-t-o t-t-h-e r-r-e-a-r a-n-d 
b-b-r-e-a-k d-d-o-w-n t-t-h-e d-o-o-r-r.”’ 
chattered poor Bagsley. 

But the affrighted Chinaman was 
already scurrying across the street, mut- 
tering volubly to himself, and Bagsley 
collapsed into his corner. By this time 
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he was too feeble to make another at- 
tempt to. push the button. The streets 
were becoming very light and he knew 
the people across the way would soon be 
arising. Some one would surely spy 
him before he could enter the house. ‘As 
a last desperate resort, he determined to 
make a mad dash around the corner, five 
doors away, hasten through the alley and 
gain the rear entrance. It was his only 
hope. Collecting his tattered garment 


‘about him as best he could, he ran down 


the icy steps and darted for the corner. 

But it was not Bagsley’s lucky day. 
Just as he turned the corner leading into 
the alley he collided with a Celtic lady 
of ample proportions, who was on her 
way to essay the renovation of sundry 
linen articles for a family in the block. 
The impact of the collision. and the 
vision of Bagsley’s despairing face well 
nigh upset the well balanced washlady 
and she crossed _ herself and called upon 
a number of saints to protect her. Then 
her fighting instinct came to the front. 

“Ye impident little whelp!’”’ she 
panted, ‘‘is it afther murtherin’ me yez 
would be?”’ 

Poor Bagsley vainly endeavored to 
back through the brick wall of the house. 
He was too badly frightened to respond 
and could only chatter unintelligibly. 

**Tt’s buggley-house ye ar-re!’’ screamed 
the ponderous lady, as righteous indig- 
nation caused her bulky frame to palpi- 
tate like a tub of purple gelatine. ‘‘I’ll 
have the law upon yez. Back to th’ 
looney-coop wid yez!”’ 

Bagsley, proud and haughty clubman, 
who a half hour-previous would have 
been outraged at the very idea of being 
spoken to by a washwoman, sneaked into 
the area way, where two minutes later, a 
mighty arm of the law, summoned by 
the Irish woman, swooped down upon 
him, and calling the patrol wagon, haled 
him to the station. 

In due course of time, he was permitted 
to explain and send a policeman to 


~ 
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his boarding house for ‘some clothing. 
Somewhat later in the day a flustrated 
and anxious young woman in Cleveland 
received a telegram from Chicago to the 
effect that a gentleman she was expect- 
ing had been unavoidably detained by 
sudden illness, but would arrive on a 
later train. Edward F. Younger 


Cuicaco, Ill. 


The Thought of a Man and 
a Maid 


E was in a characteristic attitude, 

perched on the balustrade circling 
the fancy little boat house. He watched 
his vis-a-vis intently. She was smilingly 
pinning a rose in her dark hair. He 
thought her very pretty—in the moon- 
light. 

He felt very glum, for it was the last 
evening of his vacation. With grimness 
he reminded himself of Gibson’s ‘‘Va- 
cation Over’’ sketch. It hung in his den 
at home and once he had mentally joked 


the down-in-the-mouth chap taking leave 


of his Summer Goddess. And he had 
thought the picture girl’s supreme non- 
chalance particularly humorous. But 
there was nothing very funny about this, 
the real thing! 

Giving the rose and the knot of hair 
a final pat, the girl fell to wondering 
what was passing in the Man’s mind. 
She had the gift of silence—a real virtue 
in this age of talkative women. Instead 
of teasing a man for explanations she 
waited. And nine times out of ten they 
came to her in full. She hardly under- 
stood her own methods, but they were 
quite efficient—especially with a man of 
his temperament. 

He puffed wildly at his cigarette for 
several minutes, then threw it disgustedly 
into the water. Even smoking had lost 
its charms. This, in the Man’s case, 
was decidedly the limit. 

‘‘Just predestination, I suppose,’’ at 
last he found voice to say between closed 


” 
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teeth. ‘‘That’s all. That I should come 
here and know you, and—’’ 

T don’t like the way you wear your 
eye glasses, nor the way you frown, nor 
the way you cut your sentences short. 
Why don’t you reform?” 

He looked at her as though she had 
not spoken, saying in a dull monotone: 

‘*T came here for a rest, and where did 
the rest come in? Not only that. I’ve 
prepared unrest immeasurable for myself 
this winter. Pleasant prospects, surely. 
But I suppose it had to be—every sum- 
mer has its army of fools.’’ 

He looked so absurdly glum that she 
laughed right in his face. 

He stared at her blankly for a mo- 
ment but was clever enough to join in 
her merriment. 

“*You should get furious at me when I 
laugh at you like that,’’ she said prettily, 
her white teeth showing in the silvery 
light. 

He was leaning far over, his face quite 
close to hers, as he replied: 

‘“‘That’s it. I should; but I don’t! 
That’s where the fool part of it comes 
in, you see.”’ 

And he rested his head in his hand 
in a despairing way. 

The girl smiled behind her fan. 

‘*T am sorry I came here. I was dully 
content before. Now—now—why, you 
know yourself how impossible it will be 
for me to go back to the old way and be 
happy! Not to see you any more, that’s 
the worst of the whole business, hang it!’’ 

“*You’ll forget all about it sooner than 
you think. Summer affairs never last 
long.”’ 

It was said in a prim, sententious man- 
ner which would have amused any one 
but a lover. 

It irritated the Man. 

‘*Yes, that’s your idea of it. Summer 
affair! It hurts me to hear you talk like 
that, because—because—look here, little 
girl,’’ he broke off suddenly, taking her 
hands gently in his, ‘‘Don’t you under- 
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stand that I care for you ten times more 
than is good for me? Don’t laugh; 
answer me!”’ 

His keen, anxious eyes looked into 
hers and she shifted her glance to the 
shimmering water. 

“T think I—I_ understand,’’ she 
answered in a low, soft little voice, 
gently freeing her hands. 

**It’s-as well that I’m going away to- 
morrow morning. I may make a-worse 
fool of myself if I stay. Oh, yes, I’ll 
admit it! I Aave made a fool of myself. 
You know it.” 

‘IT shan’t allow you to be slandered 
liké this. I’ll punish you this very in- 
stant!”’ 

Deftly she slipped a thin crepe scarf 
from her shoulders to bind his wrists 
with it. 

‘*There!’’ she cried gayly, ‘‘if you say 
another word about yourself, I’ll com- 
mand you to walk into the hotel corri- 
dor with your hands tied. How would 
you like that?’’ 


‘**oh, I’d do it, I presume, if it pleased 


you. To think that I should come to 
this!’’ 

“IT wouldn’t let you go!’’ she cried 
impulsively. ‘‘I merely threaten. It’s 
to make you behave.’’ 

And she smiled most entrancingly as 
she unwound the bands. He was so 
tempted to kiss her, there, as she leaned 
to him ever so slightly. Instead, he 
merely passed his face across the folds 
of her scarf as she sat idly twisting it be- 
tween her white fingers. 

When a calm wave returned to him 
he said: 

“‘You have fascinated many men, just 
countless dozens, isn’t it so?’’ 

‘“‘T have never thought of it. 
know.”’ 

“But I know.’ Anyhow, it’s a jolly 
consolation to think that I am not the 
only one. There must have been other 
chumps. When did you stop counting?”’ 

Again his face was very near hers, and 


I don’t 
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she answered hesitatingly: ‘‘Not any— 
any—that I really liked—ever.”’ 

The water splashed softly against the 
steps. The gentle sound came to them 
in trebled volume as they sat there, in- 
tently silent. At last, she lifted her head 
with a quick, young movement. 

**What are you thinking of?’’ she asked 
sprightlily. 

“Vou! That’s all I can think of, 
these days.”’ 

Silence again. 

‘“‘Why don’t you ask me the same 
question?’’ she cried with a dainty show 
of petulance. 

‘‘Well, tell me.”’ 

**Ask me, first.’’ 

‘‘Of what were you thinking?”’ 

“You! That’s all—all—I can—think 
of—these days!’’ 

‘‘Sweetheart!’’ Then, half incredulous, 
he turned to her. He longed to take 
her in his arms and kiss her for an hour, 
without cease. But he feared that it 
might be a new sort of torture she was 
practising upon him. 

**Aren’t you glad?’’ she pouted. 

‘*But you don’t mean it!’’ 

‘I do! I do! I do!’’ she sobbed. 
Wherefore he embraced her in a most 
dazed fashion. He wondered how she 
could care for him, and why she should 
weep over it. 

But when the hour was up, he thought 


he understood. Anna Cosulich 
PENSACOLA, Fla. 
NS 
“De Courtin’ of de Morkin’ 
Bird” 
How a Banjo Song Was Made 
6sQAM,”’ I said, ‘I am lazy, too lazy to 
read or think. Get your banjo and 
your old canoe, and we will float down 
to Little Bayou where we can go to sleep 
with our eyes and ears half open, while 
the bull frogs croon, and the birds sing 


us a lullaby.’’ 
Perpetual Indian Summer seemed to 
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brood over the dreamy swashes. The 
semi-tropical foliage of trees and vines 
drowsed in soft amber light, and a hush 
as of peaceful slumber muffled the earth. 

When we reached Little Bayou, whose 
coffee colored waters assumed still 
deeper tints in the silent shadows of 
great, overhanging trees, Sam, my black 
minstrel of the swashes, laid down his 
paddle, and, letting the canoe drift with 
the little momentum his lazy arms had 
given it, lolled backward, with hands 
clasped behind his head, and looked 
dreamily upward through the firmament 
of leaves. He had asked no permission, 
for he knew my moods. We had been 
together on Little Bayou before, and 
through many others of the labyrinthean 
water ways in that amber land of dreains. 
Nor did he hesitate to.trill, in his 
strangely sympathetic tenor voice, soft 
snatches of song that came to my ears 
like the broken warblings of some honey 
throated bird embowered in leafy dis- 
tance. Through my semi-consciousness 


at last there stole a sense of seeming 
words set to a bird-like melody—a soft 
refrain struck from some song I had not 


heard before. It was only a broken bar, 
repeated, with singular, ventriloquistic 
effect, between intervals of listening si- 
lence; and practiced so softly, with vary- 
ing swells and trills—light ripples of bird 
land joy and love held in a sweet restraint 
—that I could scarcely realize that it 
came from my ebon warbler, stretched 
just beyond my feet. 

‘‘Sam,’’I asked, ‘‘what song is that?’’ 

He sat up, and answered with a smile: 
‘“‘Dat’s what I calls ‘De Courtin’ ob de 
Morkin’ Bird.’ ’’ 

‘*Where did you learn it, Sam?”’ 

“I didn’t larn hit. It jes’ made hit- 
se’f right in my haid.”’ 

‘*How could it do that?’’ I asked, for 
I wanted to hear the story. 

‘‘Well, hit was this a-way, Sah: Las’ 
week I come down heah in my ole 
canoe, jes’ so’s to be all alone by myse’f. 
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I wanted to res’ undeh de big trees, wid 
de vines hangin’ down oveh de watah, 
an’ not heah nuffin but de frog go p/unk, 
an’ de owl go who-who, an’ de woodpeck 
go ¢r-r-r-r on de daid limb, an’ all de 
li’l birds sing praises to de good Lawd. 
Well, Sah, when I got heah, de birds 
weh havin’ a concert; an’ somehow dat 
concert got into my haid, an’ de chune 
got into my fingahs, an’ I commence to 
hum. Den dis banjo clim’ right up on 
my knee lak a pickanniny dat wants to 
be petted. Fus’ t’ing I know I got to 
singin’, an’ playin’ dat banjo; an’ den, 
Sah, de words come slidin’ right down 
dem vines, an’ drap off into my mouf; 
an’ I sing ’em, an’ sing ’em, an’ sing 
"em; an’ pat my foot, an’ play dat 
banjo;—an’ dis new song was born’d 
right den an’ dar, while all de li’! birds 
hung on de limbs wid der haids on one 
side listenin’. Der ain’t berry much 
sense in de words, Sah, ’specially de 
words de mork bird sing. Fac’ is, der 
ain’t much sense in lots ob t’ings folks 
sing, nohow; but d2 sound get dar mon- 
st’ous fine, all de same; an’ yo’ haht 
make out meanin’s to de words dat ain’t 
in ’em—but still dey zs in ’em, too, 
cause yo’ fee/ dey is.”’ 
‘*Sing it, Sam,’’ I said. 
He gave his banjo a few preliminary 
twangs, and began: 
‘‘Mistah Mork Bird swing on de tip-top 
limb, 
An’ he sing: ‘High-er-O/ 
high-er-o hee!’ 
For he see Miss Mork Bird peep at him, 
W’en he sing: ‘High-er-O/ Come-a- 
high-er-o hee!’ . 
He love Miss Mork Bird, so he do; 
An’ he know Miss Mork Bird love 
him, too; 
For she first look up, an’ den look down, 
An’ twis’ huh neck, an’ smoove huh gown; 
An’ huh sweet li’l haht go pitty-patty-pat, 
As fas’ as a woodpeck’s r-r-rat-tat-tat ; 
An’ den she say: ‘Chirrr-vee/ Chirrr-ree/ 
Will you be true, dearrr-ree? 


Come-a- 
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Chirrr-ree! Chirrr-ree/’ 
Den he sing: ‘High-er-O/ Come-High- 
er-o hee!’ : 


‘*Magnolia blooms breave sweet, an’ 
smile, 
W’en dey hear: ‘High-er-O/ Come-a- 
high-er-o hee.’ 
De squirl’ he laugh lak a cute li’! chile, 
W’en he hear ‘High-er-O/ Come-a- 
high-er-o hee!’ 
De woodpeck’ tip he bright red hat, 
An’ tap he drum wid a r-r-r-rat-tat-tat; 
De tree toad fluttah he throat: ‘Cherrrr- 
rink!’ 
An’ de owl in de hole look wise an’ wink; 
De frog he cough; an’ de slim bluejay 
Break half in two w’en de mork bird say, 
Wid a trimbel sweet: ‘Dearrr-ee! 
Chirrrrr-ree/ 
I will be true, dearrrr-ee/ 
Chirrrrr-ee/ Chirrrrr-ee/ 
So come high-er-o/ Come-a high- 
er-o hee!’ "’ William W, Fink 


Des Morngs, Iowa. 


& & & 


A Picnic Interlude 


Tae sun had just gone down behind 

the thick darkness of the woods. 
Filmy clouds, flushed to a delicate rose 
by the after glow, brightened the eastern 
sky, and above the saffron tint that lay 
along the western horizon the evening 
star was just trembling into sight. 

‘“‘Aren’t we staying away from the 
rest too long?’’ asked the girl. ‘Hark! 
—we can hardly hear their voices.”’ 

He checked the long, lazy rhythm of 
his oars, and they drifted back a little, 
listening. The sweet stillness of evening 
that was closing round them was broken 
only by the sound of the water dripping 
from the uplifted blades, and a far off 
murmur of voices from down the stream. 

‘‘Why must we go back just yet?’’ he 
answered, letting the oars drop noise- 
lessly back into the water. ‘‘Do you 
prefer salad and sandwiches with people 
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who haven’t a thought beyond them, to— 
this?”’ 

‘*With you?’’ she completed, smiling 
back at him;*but she offered no further 
protest as the light boat moved swiftly 
up the glassy river, in whose mirrored 
surface the deep sky with its pink clouds 
lay duplicated. 

Now the channel grew narrower and 
the drops from the oars fell like balls of 
quick silver on the broad green discs of 
the lily leaves. Once she leaned over 
and pulled a full blown white lily as they 
passed. Farther on, where the river 
widened again, they came among a cloud 
of tiny, white insects that were rising 
from the river like a mist, frail little 
ephemerae, spreading their gauzy wings 
and floating away for a brief and airy 
existence. 

The rose color faded from the eastern 
sky, and the stars began to come out 
here and there, at long intervals. A 
breeze came up from the not far distant 
lake, rustling the broad swords of the 
cat tails and gently swaying the feathery 
plumes of the wild rice. The river grew 
darker and the shadows more mysterious 
as the boat passed under the overhang- 
ing boughs of some giant willows. Here 
a little brook, hurrying down tumultu- 
ously from a wild and rocky ravine, 
joined the placid stream that lay, broad 
and peaceful, under the star lit sky. The 
voices of the distant picnickers were no 
longer heard and only the noisy brook 
and the breeze in the narrow willow 
leaves broke the spell of silence that lay 
on the world. The air was sweet with 
the breath of unseen wild roses and the 
strange, haunting night fragrance of the 
woods. 

‘‘Hush—oh listen!”’ said the girl sud- 
denly, in a half whisper. Down from the 
impenetrable dusk of the ravine came 
a song of wonderful and serene beauty. 
A wood thrush was singing his vespers 
in the sweet darkness of the trees; such 
perfect, golden notes, so deliberate, with 
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long silence between the mellow phrases 
of the song! Such sweetness, such re- 
motenesss, such purity!—the very spirit 
of the woods and the suinmer twilight. 

The night fell while they listened. 
The stars shone through the branches 
and the fireflies were beginning to flash 
among the bushes, when the thrush at 
length stopped singing. For a little 
while the silence seemed vibrant with 
echoes of the wonderful evening hymn. 
There was no need of speech between 
the lovers, for the bird’s song had ex- 
pressed all that mere speech could never 
hope to compass. 

Presently there was a sound of oars in 
the oar locks, and the slender skiff shot 
out froin the willow shade and under the 
open, starry sky. Heading down the 
stream, the man bent his broad shoul- 
ders to the oars, and the black water 
woke into a thousand sparkling ripples 
as the prow cut through the little waves. 

In the pure, faint light of the stars he 
could just catch the gleam of the white 
water lily in her hand. 

From down the river came near and 
nearer the sound of voices and the 
thrumming of a guitar, and _ bright 
colored lanterns began to show among 


the trees. Marion Warner Wildman 
NORWALK, Ohio. 


Not Quite a Gentleman 
t. 


IEUTENANT RIDGLEY, coming 

eagerly along the dark parade, looked 
up to catch the gleam of a white dress 
through the vines that screened the colo- 
nel’s veranda. 

‘*But he really isn’t quite a gentleman, 
Uncle Jim,’’ a girl’s voice said,—the 
words reached him distinctly. ‘‘None 
of the other men have anything to do 
with him. In a game of cards last year 
they say—”’ 
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“Pooh, my dear,’’ the colonel’s voice 
interrupted, ‘‘that’s only astory.. He’s 
a very good officer. And he has the 
money to take care of a wife with while 
a young fellow with only his pay, you 
know can’t—”’ 

“I don’t know at all!’’ the girl broke 
in with a-half laugh. ‘*For—oh, Uncle 
Jim — J’ve promised to marry Barry 
Kent!”’ 

Young Ridgley had passed by. He 
walked quietly on, with contracted eye- 
brows, out to the end of the palisade; 
and flinging his cigarette over, stood 
looking down at the dusky river. 

‘“‘But I wonder,’’ he muttered, ‘‘if it 
was Kent who told her that old story?”’ 


II. 


Three cavalrymen, on a sun flecked 
evening, were riding at full speed along 
a strip of timberland, glancing now and 
then over their shoulders. But their 
pursuers had dropped out of sight ten 
minutes before; and presently they drew 
rein. 

**Do you know what those red fiends 
are up to, Kent?’’ cried the senior of the - 
three. ‘‘That whole party is on its way 
down the Wawa. If we don’t get a 
warning through ahead of them, not a 
man, woman, or child in the settlement 
will be left alive! Confound this leg of 
mine.”’ 

‘‘Oh, you’re too lame,’’ Kent said 
decidedly. ‘‘Change horses with me, 
major, and I’ll try to get through myself.’’ 

‘*And be missing when your wedding 
day comes!’’ said the major. ‘*No— 
we'll draw for it. What do you say, 
Ridgley?’’ 

‘As you please,’’ replied the third. 

The major’s hat was used as a lottery 
box, while he rode to the top of the hill 
to look out for pursuit. When he got 
half way down again the others joined 
him and Kent handed him the hat. 

‘*Ridegly’s drawn it.’’ he said. 





SILHOUETTES IN FICTION 


III. 


Kent’s pretty fiancee was holding her 
usual court on the veranda when the 
inajor hobbled up the steps. 

‘*The doctor’s put Kent to bed, though 
he has only a scratch, Miss Louie,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and I am come to make his ex- 
cuses.”’ 

‘*Let’s see the marks they left on 
you,’’ said the colonel, taking the old 
felt from his hand. ‘Two holes in the 
brim, by Jove!—What’s this sticking 
inside?”’ 

“The lots that weren’t drawn, I 
guess,’’ said the major, putting up his 
glasses. 

‘‘But,’’ said the colonel, ‘‘Ridgley’s 
name’s written on both!”’ 

There was a startled silence. 

“Kent put the same name on them 
all!’’ the colonel said in a suppressed 
voice. ‘It was a cowardly trick?!’ 
And the girl beside his chair looked 
down at the strips of paper with a color- 
less face. 

IV. 


News came at length from the Wawa 
that the warning had gotten there in 
time; but it was an old squaw that had 
brought it, bribed, she said, by a young 
paleface who had been made prisoner by 
her tribe. Weeks afterward Ridgley, 
escaped from captivity, made his way 
back to the-fort on foot, a very skeleton 
in rags. 

The garrison was inclined to give him 
the welcome of a hero. He had been 
badly treated, it was felt, in more ways 
than one. But the returned wanderer 
was scarcely responsive. His only inter- 
est, though a silent one, was in Kent’s 
broken engagement, and ostracism. 

‘‘We’ve changed places,’’ Kent had 
said with a short laugh, when they met. 
“T ought to have gone with you, it 
seems; though, pon my word, I don’t 
see what good it would have done. But 


I’m outside the pale for it. You’ll have 
your innings now. ”’ 

But Ridgley found that explanation 
hardly adequate. And it was with the 
intention of solving the mystery that he 
mounted the colonel’s veranda, finding 
its young mistress alone in the moon- 
light. As was his way, he came at once 
to the object of his visit. 

‘Miss Worth,’”’ he said abruptly, 
‘‘what is it that Kent has done?”’ 

The girl flushed. 

“Don’t you know?’’ she asked. 
‘‘Then it is almost a pity that you should. 
The other lots were found after you left, 
and your name was on them both.”’ 

Ridgely stood looking down at her 
without speaking, a variety of expres- 
sions passing over his face. Then he 


turned and gazed out across the parade. 
‘*Miss Worth,”’ he said presently, ‘‘was 
it Kent who told you that story about 
me?’’ 
The girl glanced up at him, and then 
down again. 


““Yes,’’ she said. 

Ridgley looked out again into the 
moonlight. In the shadow of the other 
side a man was coming up the parade. 
He turned to the girl beside him. 

‘*There was never an atom of truth in 
that story, Miss Louie,’’ he said, with a 
flush on his face. ‘‘I am not quite a 
gentleman, perhaps, but I have at least 
been honest. For the lots—Kent was 
going to be married, you know, and I— 
didn’t signify. _So—it was I who wrote 
the names, not Kent. I put my own on 
them all.’ 

The girl stared up at him, scarcely 
believing. He glanced across the 
parade. 

‘Hello, Kent,’’ he called, in a ordi- 
nary voice, ‘‘come over here, will you?”’ 

And as the boy stiffly and hesitatingly 
came toward them, Ridgley stepped 
down into the shadow and strode off. 
Sophie Hammond 


ELLIcort City, Mi. 
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William McKinley as | Knew Him: 
In the White House. 


Third Paper. 


By SENATOR M. A. HANNA. 


CAME to Washington a few days in 

advance of the inauguration in 1897 
to make the final arrangements as chair- 
man of the National Committee. How 
well I remember the morning of McKin- 
ley’s arrival, as I went to the Ebbitt 
House to meet him. He had stopped at 
this hotel for many years as a Congress- 
man, and was now a guest as President. 
I was particularly impressed on meeting 
the same McKinley that I had seen so 
often before in his room at the hotel 
There 
was nothing in his manner or appearance 
to denote that any change whatever had 
come over him; there was nothing in his 


while a member of Congress. 


expression of the exultation of success, 
or political victory or personal prestige. 
If there was any difference it was that he 
appeared to me more serious, more 
warmly sympathetic, in the gentle 
dignity that came upon him under the 
weight of the great responsibilities before 
him. It would have taken a close ob- 
server to discover that he was other than 
the old member of Congress from Ohio 
quietly assuming the duties and regpon- 
sibilities of an every-day routine in the 
work which he loved. He greeted me 
with the same sweet smile and hearty 
handshake which I had known so well 
for thirty years past, and I could scarcely 


realize that he had become the ruler of 
the greatest nation on earth, and that he 
was still to remain the same confidential 
and loving friend as in the old days. 

After the pomp and ceremony of: the 
inauguration was over he appeared to 
slip into his place with an ease and grace 
that told the story to every one over 
again that had been proclaimed so effect- 
ively during the campaign just closed, 
that William McKinley, of all men, at 
this time, exactly ‘‘fitted the situation.’’ 

¥ 

Immediately after Congress was called 
in extraordinary session in 1897, to begin 
the business in hand, to fulfill the prom- 
ises made by the Republican party. The 
changed conditions of 
seemed to éngross his concentrated atten- 


the country 


tion day after day, hour after hour, 
In all his 
talk and conversation with me there was 


morning, noon and night. 


one supreme purpose, and that was to 
bring the nation back to the old anchor- 
age of sound money and a protective 
policy. His work from day to day was 
laid out with the system and care of an 
architect or an artisan who had specific 
duties before him. The Dingley bill 
was almost ready for the House and in 
shaping and advising along this policy, 
keeping in mind prosperity for the peo- 
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ple as the one great desired object, he 


was always at his best and always enthu- . 


siastic. For the first few months of his 
administration his whole time was taken 
up in dealing with a proposition con- 
cerning which he was an acknowledged 
expert, and more than that, involving 
a labor of love which seemed to be more 
apparent in his work than a sense of 
perfunctorily performing executive 
duties. He was, in fact, enthusiastic 
in this work and had a happy, cheery 
way of meeting old friends as well as 
new acquaintances that had always stood 
by him in so many fights for the princi- 
ples of protection. Happy especially 
because in every outstretched hand that 
came to greet him there was a pledge of 
loyalty and support which made him 
feel strong and fixed in his determina- 
tion to do his utmost for his country’s 
good. It was not merely a generalized 
or theorized purpose of patriotism that 
inspired him; he appeared always to 
have the specific and concrete interests 
of the people as individuals in mind 
when he undertook to solve the great 
questions of public welfare. . 

In those days his social life was a 
happy one because his dear wife caught 
the inspiration of the work in hand 
and in the new environment her own 
life had been brightened. She was per- 
sonally interested in those things which 
have made the White House a bright 
reflection of ideal American home life. 
Her interest in those matters was espe- 
cially appreciated by the devoted hus- 
band, who seemed to feel that the great 
purpose of all American policies should 
concentrate in the betterment of condi- 
tions of the American home and fireside. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY AS I KNEW HIM 


After the adjournment of Congress, 
about the first of August, 1897, the Presi- 
dent took a much needed vacation of a 
few weeks, but during al] that time was 
He 
never seemed to quite throw off the ser- 


constantly engrossed with work. 


ious purpose that had been interwoven 
in all the acts of his public career. 
Immediately after his return to Washing- 
ton he began the preparation of outlining 
in written data and notes the fixed ideas 
expressing his own line of policy which 
was destined to be of so great benefit to 
his country and to humanity. as well. 
When Congress reassembled in Decem- 
ber, 1897, he had fully made his forecast 
and was prepared to meet in a masterful 
way the questions of the hour. 

The country knows only too well how 
quickly he grasped the serious situation 
that came up later in the island of Cuba 
and led to the outbreak of the Spanish 
war. It was during these trying days 
that I saw Governor McKinley in a new 
light. As difficulties 
responsibilities increased he seemed to 
more masterful and self 


multiplied and 
grow even 
reliant. As close as we had been as per- 


sonal friends, each day seemed to unfold 


some hitherto unobserved strength of 


character and nobility of purpose. 
Under these conditions, I was forcibly 
reminded of the criticisms that had been 
made at an earlier time when his can- 
didacy for the Presidency was discussed. 
It was claimed that McKinley was a man 
of a single idea; that he was an expert 
on tariff matters only and that his claims 
to statesmanship were confined to his 
advocacy of the policies and_ principles 
of protection. Later developments 
proved this to be far from the truth. 











‘There was not a detail or a situation in 
any branch of the Government with 
which he came into contact that he did 
not fully fathom and master. The intri- 
cate and unprecedented questions grow- 
ing out of the war situation he met in 
much the same way that he did as a 
young lawyer in solving the intricacies 
of the case before him. While he hada 
loyal and efficient cabinet, he always led 
in the newer propositions presented. 
His judgment never faltered, nor did he 
fail to awaken enthusiastic support in all 
with whom he came into contact. In 
fact, his influence with men grew so 
strong that the whole Congress of the 
United States was ready to follow his 
leadership in al] matters pertaining to 
the conduct of the war, having perfect 
faith in his patriotism, tried and true, 
and his ability which had time and again 
withstood the crucial test. 

One of the remarkable things concern- 
ing his whole administration was this 
personal confidence and esteem which 
he universally inspired and so well 
earned from every man of both political 
parties in the Congress of the United 
States. In all the upheavals brought 
about by the conditions and new ques- 
tions growing out of the war, the prob- 
lem of insular possessions and our rela- 
tions with Cuba, the influence of his 
personality never changed or relaxed 
while his life lasted, and in the closing 
days of his public career was reached the 
climax of a pure and noble life. 

5 

During the hot, sultry days of August 
in 1898, William McKinley continued 
unceasingly his long hours of labor at 
the White House. Night after night 
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found him at work if there were pressing 
matters at hand, and usually there were 
problems of the gravest importance de- 
manding his attention as commander-in- 
chief. Often I would go over to the 
White House and sit with him on the 
south porch when he had finished his 
work, with various members of Congress 
or Cabinet members and in the long 
summer evenings we would enjoy those 
little friendly gatherings far past mid- 
night. He seemed to consider these 
brief hours of recreation as well worth 
the arduous labors of the long day. 
During these meetings he had little to 
say of the serious and sad things of life, 
but was always an optimist and his en- 
thusiasm was infectious. He was par- 
ticularly fond of telling and listening to 
stories and cracking jokes, always in that 
good humored and gentle way which 
never possessed the rapier touch of satire 


or temper. » 
Cd 


Perhaps the greatest strain upon Wil- 
liam McKinley during his whole life was 
the few months prior to the declaration 
of war. The suspense of the situation 
in getting at all the facts. wore upen him, 
and his patience under distressing cir- 
cumstances always appeared to me 
saintly. But when war was finally de- 
clared, and the inevitable came upon us, 
his whole manner changed. Everything 
else was cast aside to do with all his 
might what had to be done in pushing 
the war. He settled down in that quiet, 
serious and determined way which em- 
phasized his mastery of the problems 
before him. How often I have watched 
him in those. thoughtful moods. He 
would remain silent for some time and 
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seeming to commune with himself— 
“think it out,’’ as he would jokingly 
remark. And when he had settled the 
matter fully in his own mind, his old 
natural manner would come back with a 
rebound and he was again the same 
smiling, sweet and gentle companion. 

His unvarying habit was, when advis- 
ing with any one in matters of state or 
serious import, to first find out what the 
other fellow thought. On this situation 
he always seemed to build his premises, 
and he had a faculty of getting it out of 
you somehow or other; sometimes he 
would approve and sometimes he would 
say nothing, but he was always an earnest 
seeker after the truth and the facts, seem- 
ing to entirely obliterate his personal 
prejudices in his eagerness to arrive at a 
just and equitable conclusion. 

ad 

I have often observed how he never 
withheld his sympathy ,in any case, no 
matter how small or inconsequential it 
might be. 
teresting incident in his desiring to ap- 
point an old school friend to a small 


There was a particularly in- 


postoffice in one of the western states. 
The lady was a widow and needed the 
income toward the support of herself 
and family, but the congressman had 
previously recommended for the posi- 
tion a man who had been of some ser- 
vice to him in his Congressional cam- 


paign. For a time there was an indica- 
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tion of feeling growing out of the matter 
and it appeared like a curious commen- 
tary upon the power of the President of 
the United States, when he was unable 
to control the appointment to a fourth 
class postoffice, under the inexorabie 
But the 
situation was soon solved when the con- 


unwritten law of precedent. 


gressman held a conference with William 
McKinley. The President had made an 
effective plea with the irritated and 
annoyed member, who had resented in- 
terference with his absolute prerogative 
when fanned into temper by outsiders; 
but the President won his point for 
the old school friend and none were more 
cheerful parties to the plan than the con- 
gressman and disappointed candidate for 
the post office. They had felt the touch 
of human sympathy such as William 
McKinley could always inspire. 
& 

William McKinley was the incarna- 
tion of the best and purest statesmanship, 
which, I believe, exists in every Ameri- 
can. 
a close personal friendship were given 
with the same unstinted grace and 
generosity to every individual that came 
within the influence of his personality, 


His qualities that inspired in me 


no matter how remote or how humble 
that individual might be. 
a treasured heritage of the human race, 


His career is 


and marks the beginning of a new epoch 
in the history of the United States. 





Phases of American Affairs 


Topics of the Month in Chicago 


ARRY E. LEE and his big male 

caribou brought down on the Kenai 
peninsula, Alaska, have become the sub- 
ject of attention from the Field Coluin- 
bian Museum. Mr. Lee, as the first 
white discoverer of the animal wonders 
of the interior of the Kenai country, has 
well proven his title to being as *‘enthu- 
siastic and successful a big game hunter 
as President Roosevelt.’’ The illustra- 
tion shows him standing with his Savage 
by the beauty of the Alaskan ranges 
brought down by him. Professor D. G. 
Elliot of the Field Museum says, ‘‘It is 
a very fine male caribou.”’ 

In his enthusiastic journeys through 
Alaska in search of big game Mr. Lee 
has come to believe that as soon as pos- 
sible the government should establish 
there a great game preserve. 

He thinks if this is not done at once 
the ruthless slaughter now going on will 
result in the total destruction of animal 
families. He has discussed the game 
preserve idea with President Roosevelt 
and other prominent sportsmen of the 
country and finds that they agree with 
him, but unless the President himself 
acts in the matter, no one seems likely 
to take the initiative. 

The bull moose, caribou, bear and 
mountain sheep, as well as the paroquet 
and eider duck, are now found in Alaska. 
They represent connecting links with the 
time when the earth was much younger 
than it is today. Gold seekers, ruthless 
prospectors, and wanton hunters are fast 
diminishing their numbers. Specimens 
that should be in the great museums of 
the country are ruthlessly thrown away. 
Game that ought to be spared and en- 


couraged is brought down to satisfy a 
whim. The government and the people 
are the material losers. 

“‘T would have the government,’’ says 
Mr. Lee, ‘‘take drastic action immedi- 
ately to make an immense game preserve 
in Alaska. For the benefit of future 
travelers, for museums, for students, it 
would be one of the most valuable ac- 
quisitions the nation could have. If the 
Yellowstone Park was to be considered 
wonderful twenty years ago, Alaska now 
is simply marvelous.”’ 

The caribou shown with Mr. Lee is 
one of the finest specimens of its kind 
ever brought into the United States. 
The lower lip in front is silvery white. 
The upper part of the nose and head to 
between the horns is a dark chocolate 
brown. The cheeks and throat are paler 
and of a redder brown. ‘There is a white 
ring around the eyes, while the rest of 
the head and neck and fore part of 
shoulders is a mixed black and white, 
having a pepper and salt appearance. 
The hue on the belly is blackish brown. 
The number of points on the antlers is 
fifty-six, twenty-eight on each side. Mr. 
Lee promises to teil the readers of the 
National at a later date how he shot his 
emperor of horned beasts. 

E. HASCHKE of Chicago is one of 

* the mechanical geniuses of the twen- 
tieth century who are making new paths of 
progress for coming ‘‘captains of indus- 
try’’ Mr. Haschke has discovered how 
to make the hardest steel like putty; a 
method of reducing adamant to the 
penetrability of a spider’s*web. He is 
the discoverer of the value of electricity 
in cutting away barriers of Bessemer. 

Mr. Haschke calls himself a ‘‘consult- 
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ing electrical engineer.’” He has had 
for some time a factory on Market street, 
Chicago, but has been without news- 
paper fame. One morning all the west- 
ern newspapers found him. He had 
quietly gone to Milwaukee with some 
electrical apparatus, a carbon point, and 


HARRY E. LEE AND HIS ALASKAN CARIBOU 


his own wits, and cut his way through 
steel doors with as much ease as though 
he were dealing with ‘‘cheese’’ pine. 
Perhaps there was not a bank president 
in the country who felt comfortable after 
this, for Mr. Haschke made it known 
that with his electrical power and carbon 


Photo copyrighted, 1901, by Harry E Lee 
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point he could cut through any steel safe, been made—do it rapidly and surely. 
vault or safety apparatus that has yet Up on the fifteenth floor of the Audi- 





J. E. HASCHKE, INVENTOR OF THE CARBON POINT FOR CUTTING STEEL 
Photo by the C & C, Company, Masonic Temple, Chicago 
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MR. HASCHKE CUTTING OUT A STEEL BOILER ON THE FIFTEENTH FLOOR OF THE 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO Photo by the C. & C. Company, Masonic Temple, Chicago 




















corium building, Chicago, was a huge 
boiler, which was constructed into the 
building when the latter was erected. 
For some time the managers of the 
building have wished to get the boiler 
out. ‘They heard of Mr. Haschke and 
called on him. He cut the boiler out. 
The National’s picture shows him at this 


work. The blinding glare which comes 
from his carbon when it is at work is 
shown. ‘This glare promises to destroy 


the eyesight of Mr. Haschke. It is not 
only fierce in white light but hot. Des- 
pite the fact that the inventor has worn 
goggles and all kinds of other protection 
for his eyes his optic nerves have suffered 
intensely. The protecting goggles blis- 
ter, and so far no substitute for them has 
been discovered. 

This new application of electricity 
may give the safe and vault manufac- 
turers of the country new reasons for 
concluding that something less pene- 
trable than steel is needed if they are to 
continue to defy the wiles of cracksmen. 
At the same time, in the cutting of great 
masses of metal the discovery may prove 
to be of incalculable benefit to metal 
workers. Mr. Haschke is one of those 
who believes that the possible uses of 
electricity are not yet half known to the 
industrial world. 

HICAGO leads with a new idea—hav- 

ing installed the telephone for use at 
lunch tables in popular cafes, it is now 
equipping passenger trains with tele- 
phone service. The Chicago & North- 
western Railway is the first road in the 
country to make this innovation. General 
Passenger Agent Kniskern and Assistant 
General Passenger Agent Cairns saw the 
installation of the new accomodation on 
their line late in March. Their trans- 
continental service, that which spans 
the country from Chicago to the Pacific 
coast, now carries in the Pullman cars a 
complete telephone equipment with 
special messenger service. Thus a 
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Chicago passenger taking his train thirty 
minutes before its departure can sit in 
his car and converse with his family or 
his business office until within a few 
seconds of the time of leaving. On 
leaving San Francisco, if he so desires, 
he can advise his business connections 
there of his arrival. The innovation is 
part of the sweep and rush of the times, 
the straining of individuals and corpora- 
tions to accomplish as much as possible 
in the least time. ‘‘Business’’ no longer 
waits for laggards, and this has not 
recently been better illustrated than in 
the multifarious uses being made of the 
telephone and the telegraph in shorten- 
ing the hours of labor and increasing 
volume of transactions. 

In this connection comes the story of 
a new application of the telephone made 
by the Illinois Central Railway, which 
like the Northwestern is always looking 
for worthy improvements. The Illinois 
Central has installed on its lines a tele- 
phone service by which its engineers and 
train men in the event of a breakdown 
on the road between stations may tele- 
phone from their disabled train to the 
nearest point and secure assistance. The 
necessity of sending a train man back five 
or ten miles on foot in the event of an 
accident is done away with. There is 
also an enormous saving of time. The 
engineer sits in his cab and by wire calls 
for aid and gets it much quicker than 
by the old system. 

One illustration gives a glimpse of the 
interior of the most beautiful Pullman 
car ever finished for public travel; a 
traveler on the Northwestern sending a 
message from the train just before its 
departure, a messenger by his side. The 
other picture shows the engineer of an 
Illinois Central mogul telephoning his 
headquarters officials that there is a 
washout in the track ahead of him. The 
two pictures bear eloquent witness to 
the progress of American enterprise. 

HH. 1. Cleveland 


CHICAGO 
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PASSENGER ON A CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN TRAIN AT CHICAGO 
TELEPHONING FROM THE CAR TO HIS HOME JUST PRIOR TO THE 
TRAIN’S DEPARTURE. Photo by C. & C. Co., Masonic Temple, Chicago 
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AN ILLINOIS CENTRAL ENGINEER TELEPHONING FROM HIS CAB TO HEADQUARTERS 


IN THE CITY 


—— ee : sa 





The People of the Stage 


HE beginning of June marks the close 

of one the most successful theatrical 
seasons managers have ever known. 
Gratifying, perhaps, more. from the 
pecuniary than the artistic point of view, 
but in many ways a highly satisfactory 
year. At ‘‘Du Barry”’ such a thing asa 
vacant seat has not been found, and 
‘‘The Sleeping Beauty and the Beast’’ 
has earned nearly half a million dollars 
for its managers. Then, the season has 
been made memorable by the work of 
two actresses, Henrietta Crosman and 
Minnie Maddern Fiske. Miss Crosman 
in the production of ‘*As You Like It”’ 
ran the unprecedented—for a Shakes- 
pearean revival—length of eight weeks 
and proved the falsity of the manager’s 
adage, ‘*The public do not care for 
Shakespeare.”” We all go gladly when 





Photo by the C. & C Company, Masonic Temple, Chicago 
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the portrayal is as charming as Miss 
Crosman’s Rosalind, especially when the 
supporting company is thoroughly ade- 
quate. It is an odd thing—this dearth 
of Shakespearean revivals, and one 
scarcely fair to the rising generation. 
Even in the leading theatrical weekly is 
a notice to this effect: 


CHARLES UPTODATE 
PRESENTS 
HORTENSE COMMEILFAUT 
IN 
TWELFTH NIGHT 
by WM. SHAKESPEARE 


And on the elevated train one morn- 
ing the following conversation took 
place: 

‘*Have you seen Henrietta Crosman in 
‘As You Like It ?’” 

‘No, but I’ve read the play.”’ 

Mrs. Fiske, who by the grace of her 
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LATEST PHOTOGRAPH OF JULIA MARLOWE, WHO HAS ADDED BOOK BINDING TO HER 
LIST OF ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
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DOROTHY DONNELLY IN “SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE” 
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JESSIE BUSLEY AS AUGUSTA VICTORIA PATRICIA WILKINS, 
IN "A SKY FARM” 


manager, keeps her promises, returned 
to play a spring engagement, reviving 
‘“Tess of the D’Urbervilles’’ and Sar- 
dou’s ‘‘Divorcons,’’ and playing for the 
first time here ‘‘Little Italy’’ and Ibsen’s 
“A Doll’s 


House.’’ ‘There are two 








players who need never leave New York, 
so far as the desire to attract large audi- 
ences is concerned: one is Richard 
Mansfield and the other Minnie Mad- 
dern Fiske. Next year Mrs. Fiske has 


promised to spend the, grgater part of 
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the season at the Manhattan and she will 
produce ‘‘Mary Magdalene,’’ the first 
drama dealing with Biblical characters 
ever presented in New York. Beside 


this, Mrs. Fiske has a number of plays 
in reserve and may use one of her own, 
Agnes,”’ 


“A Light from St. as a curtain 
raiser. 


eae in England is taking place w hat 


is called ‘‘the American invasion’’— 
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‘tthe American con- 
quest.’’ .The Queen congratulates the 
leading Olive May, in ‘‘Ari- 
zona’ and the King has a specially built 
royal box from which to view the chariot 
race in ‘*Ben Hur.” In London alone 
six theatres are directly under the con- 
trol of an American manager, and our 
own William Gillette has furnished one 
of the ‘‘hits’’ of the season with his stage 
version of ‘‘Sherlock Holmes.’’ He has 


more correctly, 


woinan, 


WILLIAM GILLETTE, WHO HAS CAPTURED LONDON WITH HIS 
“ 
SHERLOCK HOLMES,’’ AND WHO EXPECTS SOON TO PLAY 


“HAMLET” IN AMERICA 
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LATEST PHOTOGRAPH OF MRS. MINNIE MADDERN FISKE 
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taken this play to Edinburgh, where even 
the canny Scots flocked to see him. 
Next year he will return to give Ameri- 
cans his long promised reading of 
‘‘Hamlet.”’ 


OWN the gang plank of an ocean 
liner one of these first days in June 
will walk a woman who seemingly knows 
no such word as leisure. Having played 
continuously for thirty weeks, Julia 
Marlowe sails for a change of scene toa 
little watering place, Bad Nauheim, Ger- 
many, and while there she will take les- 
sons in book binding. Being able to 
earn her living by a profession, it is part 
of Miss Marlowe’s creed to be able to do 
so at a trade. An extremely versatile 
woman, almost equally good in tragedy 
and comedy, a_ playwright herself, a 
thoroughly accomplished stage director, 
she has yet found time to write a book, 
“Six Girls from Shakespeare,’’ which 
will appear this month. Miss Marlowe 
considers herself at her best in comedy 
roles, though her ambition is to create a 
lasting impression in the interpretation 
of Shakespearean heroines. She says: 
‘‘Shakespeare is my pinnacle and I 
hope yet to make my grand effort—the 
effort of my life—in classic drama. 
Some day I shall again play Shakespeare; 
but when I do I shall hope to attract 
great audiences. Then to those who 
come to see Shakespeare played I shall 
play my very best, and in the hearts 
of those who come only out of curiosity 
to see Julia Marlowe play Shakespeare I 
shall try to awaken a love for Shakespeare 
which shall surpass the feeling of interest 
in me or in any other interpreter of 
Shakespeare’s plays.” 
LAYERS at the outset of their careers 
are constantly on the outlook for 
something by which they may be made 
noticeable. Isabel Irving, now leading 
woman with William Faversham, once 
had a small part where she was forced to 
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march in a long line and not being able 
to feel that the procession was exactly a 
triumphal one for herself, she decided to 
vary the ‘‘business,’’ and so do some- 
thing out of the ordinary as she crossed 
the stage. She finally decided to drop 
a bouquet she was carrying and in this 
way attract some little attention. It was 
a lovely plan but it did not work very 
smoothly, for it threw the whole line into 
confusion, and when Miss Irving made 
her exit she was accosted by an angry 
stage manager, who wanted to know 
‘‘Why under the sun couldn’t she hang 
on to that bouquet,’’ and advising her 
‘to exercise care in the future.’’ 


F the meaning of ‘‘the survival of the 
fittest’”’ is not changed by a rising mer- 
cury, then musical comedies must be 
distinctively in the lead of what is best 
on the boards. ‘‘San Toy,’’ ‘Dolly 
Varden,’’ ‘‘A Chinese Honeymoon’’ and 
‘The Wild Rose’’ are left to entertain 
when just the name of the last Empire 
success, ‘‘The Importance of Being 
Earnest’’ causes one to look warily. 
Musical comedy in a well ventilated 
theatre in summer is on a par with a 
novel by ‘‘The Duchess’’ when read in a 
hammock. LfTelen Arthur. 


New York City. 
<> 


The “Carnegie Railroad” 


HOSE not directly interested in in- 

dustrial affairs are unaware of the im- 
portant part which an obscure but re- 
markable American railroad played in 
aiding Andrew Carnegie to work out 
many of the plans of his clear and far- 
reaching brain, and of the steel king’s 
keen personal interest in the road. 

This bit of railway, which is used almost 
exclusively for the transportation of iron 
ore and coal, extends from the furnace 
districts of Pittsburg to the great lake 
port of Conneaut in Ohio. Its official 
name is the Pittsburg, Bessemer & Lake 




















Erie, but it is, perhaps, oftener referred 
to as the ‘‘Carnegie road.’’ Among its 
notable possessions are two of the biggest 
locomotives yet built, and the largest 
type of freight cars extant. Over its 
tracks have been hauled the heaviest 
freight train ever drawn by one engine 
(grades considered). With its 200 miles 
of track this road handles annually as 
much freight as many of the great trunk 
lines of America. 

It is said that one of Mr. Carnegie’s 
ambitions, before retiring from active 


ONE OF THE THREE BIGGEST LOCOMOTIVES 


“CARNEGIE RAILROAD” 
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the railroads connecting the furnaces 
with the Atlantic coast harbors insisted 
on charging Mr. Carnegie higher rates of 
transportation than he felt he should be 
charged, he gave to them a warning by 
shipping steel billets, for Europe, suffi- 
cient for four cargoes, via his own rail- 
road to Conneaut harbor. At this 
northern terminal four British vessels 
were waiting to receive the first products 
of the American furnaces to go by way 
of the Great Lakes and the Welland 
Canal to Europe, and“later dispatches 


IN THE WORLD: BUILT FOR THE 








business life, was to be able to ship iron 
and steel to Europe from his furnaces 
over his own railroad to his own ship- 
ping harbor, and thence via his own 
boats to the old world. This he prac- 
tically accomplished shortly before he 
turned over so many of his cares and his 
industries to the giant steel trust, the 
United States Steel Company, and his 
railroad was an important part of the 
chain of facilities which made such a 
thing possible. When in the year 1900, 








from across the deep told of their safe 
arrival at Avonsmouth, England. 

When Mr. Carnegie sought a destina- 
tion in Canada for the product of his 
mills, he decided on a car ferry route to 
connect with the northern terminal of 
railroad, and today a large per cent of 
the steel that is being used in the con- 
struction of Canadian railroads passes 
over this route. The car ferries differ 
from other lake vessels in that they are 
built to carry cars with their contents, 
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while the ordinary freight vessel carries 
but the contents without the cars. On 
the floors of the huge ferries are tracks of 
the same gauge as those of the connect- 
ing railroad. Thus the train can be easily 
shifted from wharf to ferry. The path 
of these odd boats across Lake Erie is 
sixty miles in length. 

Conneaut harbor, which I have before 
referred to as the northern terminal of 


LARGEST TYPE OF CARS EXTANT: ORE CARRIERS ON THE 


’ 


the ‘‘Carnegie railroad,’’ is another piece 
of the handiwork of Carnegie and his 


millions. Here more than 3,000,000 
tons of iron ore have been unloaded from 
lake vessels during the past season. In 
the past decade many millions of dollars 
have been expended in making it an 
ideal harbor, with the most improved 
machinery for rapid unloading of iron 
ore, and loading of coal and steel. The 
3,000,000 tons of ore here received last 
season, either has gone or will go for- 
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ward to the furnaces over the ‘‘Carnegie 
railroad.’’ The marvelous record of 
shipping a half million tons in a single 
month over this road was accomplished 
in October, 1901. In this period of 
thirty-one days there were 253 ore trains 
sent south, and the average train load 
was 1,025 tons of paying freight. The 
gross earnings were $341,000. _ Inci- 
dently it may be noted that this is the 


‘CARNEGIE RAILROAD.” 


a 4 
oy 


railroad, and the port of Conneaut is the 
harbor in which the great steel trust is 
interested. 

When the ‘Carnegie railroad’’ leaves 
Conneaut, after winding about the great 
ore piles, it passes up a grade which 
for steepness is said to eclipse any other 
incline over which an ore train passes. 
Before reaching its immense bridge of 
2,700 feet length, spanning the Allegheny 
river, the road traverses an extensive 
farming territory and wooded land. The 
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construction of the road embraces numer- 
ous engineering feats, and is remarkable 
for its quality and strength. The entire 
length is of 100 pound rails, the heaviest 
known to the railroad world. 

The first achievement of this notable 
railroad in rolling stock was the intro- 
duction of a steel car of 100,000 pounds 
capacity. Thousands of these giant 
carriers are now constantly in use. They 
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and his engines have had no rival until 
a month or so ago. With the tender 
they exceed in weight the giant of the 
Illinois Central by thirteen tons, and 
exceed it in water capacity by 500 gallons. 
The total weight of one of these locomo- 
tives, fully equipped and ready for a trip, 
is 391,400 pounds. The water tank 
capacity is 7,500 gallons. Exclusive of 
the tender, the engine weighs 250,300 


SCENE ON THE CONNEAUT, OHIO, HARBOR DOCKS, AT THE POINT WHERE CARS OF 
STEEL AND COAL ARE SHIFTED FROM THE RAILROAD TERMINAL TO CAR FERRIES 


EN ROUTE TO CANADA. 





have drop bottoms. To discharge their 
contents requires but a moment of time. 
The cars are run on to a trestle, and the 
iron ore received by pockets or buckets 
beneath. These cars are built at a cost 
of $700 each. ‘They are one inch less 
than twelve feet high. 

The most notable acquisitions to the 
road were the immense locomotives, 
built not for speed but for power. The 
mammoth engine constructed for the 
Illinois Central a few years ago was re- 
garded in railroad circles as the zenith 
in size, but Andrew Carnegie was deter- 
mined to become king of the situation, 


The weight on the drive wheels 
Its heating surface 
Its steam pressure 


pounds. 
is 225,200 pounds. 
is 3,564 square feet. 
is 220 pounds. 
These immense locomotives were built 
for use principally between Conneaut 
and Albion, Pa., between which points 
the steep grade before referred to is situ- 
ated. Where an ordinary locomotive 
had previously been able to haul but 
fifteen laden cars up this grade, the new 
engines on their first test hauled twenty- 
five of the hopper or biggest style cars. 
In the accompanying photograph of 
one of these locomotives it will be 
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noticed that the rear of the boiler slopes 
toward the cab. This is necessitated by 
the immense size of the boiler, for if it 
did not taper it would be impossible to 
work about it within the cab. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that 
the average diameter of the boiler is 
seven feet. Another very noticeable fea- 
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just made its debut on the Santa Fe. 
Its dimensions slightly eclipse the loco- 
motives of the ‘Carnegie road.’’ 

From the docks at Conneaut, en route 
to the furnaces, one of these great loco- 
motives with its train of largest cars has 
established the record for the heaviest 
train ever hauled by one railway engine. 


SCENE AT THE “CARNEGIE RAILROAD” TERMINAL: BRITISH STEAMER “LEAFIELD” 
TAKING ON ONE OF THE FIRST FOUR CARGOES OF STEEL TO GO VIA THE GREAT 


LAKES AND THE WELLAND CANAL TO EUROPE 


SO Arigns 
a nee Seer 


ture is the size of the tender. It is not 
many years ago since an entire railway 
engine was no larger than this tender. 
In it can be placed fourteen tons of coal. 
It must not be thought from this that 
this locomotive is a heavy coal eater. 
To the contrary, when a comparison is 
made with the coal consumed by a suffi- 
cient number of smaller motive power 
to handle the same traffic, the economy 
is on the side of the giant. The new 


and recent rival of these monsters has 








ioanenemnies —_ 4 





The comparison with all other records 
was computed after taking into con- 
sideration the heavy grade known as the 
“*hog back’’ hill. It was not the longest 
train of cars ever hauled, neither was it, 
in a sense, the heaviest train ever hauled 
by one engine upon a level track, but 
that which is the equivalent of this train 
upon a level track would exceed by 
several hundred tons the weight of the 
greatest load ever drawn by one engine 
on any railroad in the world. The 
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MAYOR MIMS OF ATLANTA, WHO FOUGHT WITH GENERAL JOSEPH E. JOHNSTON AND 
ESTABLISHED A “YANKEE” INSURANCE COMPANY IN THE SOUTH AFTER THE 
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largest train comprised twenty-five cars 
beside the caboose. Each car was filled 
to a greater Capacity than usual. The 
total weight hauled was 1,787 tons, or 
equivalent to about one-fifth of the 
largest cargo ever brought down the 
Great Lakes by a vessel. 

As this notable train was leaving Con- 
neaut harbor many railroaders watched it 
with an interest which railroad men 
seldom take, except in something extra- 
ordinary. The photograph _ illustrates 
the train as it appeared on a level track 
just before it began its successful climb 
of the heavy grade. It passed gracefully 
up the same incline on which two loco- 
motives had previously puffed, as if 
plowing through mountains of snow and 
ice, in transporting the same load. 

W. Frank McClure 
ASHTABULA, Ohio. 
epege yaa 


In the Public Eye at Atlanta 


HEN Atlanta slipped away from the 
ranks of the politicians over a year 
ago and elected the president of her 
leading social club as mayor, the wise- 
MRS. MIMS, THE WIFE OF THE MAYOR OF ATLANTA 


AND THE FOUNDER UF THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
CHURCH OF THAT CITY 
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acres predicted all sorts of mishaps in 
the administration cf her future affairs, 


COLONEL WILLIAM L. SCRUGGS WHO ALL BUT 
PROVOKED A WAR BETWEEN BRITAIN AND 1HE 
UNITED STATES OVER THE VENEZUELAN BOUNDARY 
DISPUTE 





but they were mistaken in Mayor Mims, 
as he has been an energetic and able 
official. Although his administration 
has been confronted by most difficult 
problems, among them a bitter street rail- 
way fight, he has acted in every case to 
the satisfaction of most of the voters of 
the city. Just now he is engaged in an 
earnest effort to fulfill one of his election 
pledges, the cleaning of the streets. 

Well along in the journey of life, his 
career from the first has been most in- 
teresting and he has always been a suc- 
cessful man. As an officer of the Con- 
federate army he fought bravely and at 
the close of the war he formed a business 
partnership with Gen. Joseph E. Johnston 




















and Governor Humphries in the south- 
ern management of two insurance com- 
panies, one of which has just retired him 
on a pension of a thousand dollars a 
month. His experience in planting a 
“‘Vankee”’ life insurance company in the 
South following the exciting days of the 
war is entertaining as he tells it now, but 
was not pleasant at the time. As an 
after dinner speaker Major Mims is in 
continual demand in the South and his 
admirers place him in the Chauncey 
Depew class as a narrator of anecdotes. 
PROSABLY the most 
woman in Atlanta is 


interesting 
the mayor’s 
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wife, who for years has been a follower 
of Mrs. Eddy, and has built up a large 
congregation of Christian Scientists in 
Atlanta. Mrs. Mims is a sweet faced, 
gray haired, matronly woman, with a 
great deal of magnetism. Fifteen years 
ago she became a Christian Scientist 
and decided to make that her life study. 
At the time she was an active social 
leader of the city, but she immediately 
gave up receptions and other social 
functions and delved into the mysteries 
of Eddyism. Since that time she has 
delivered lectures in all the principal 
cities of the South and has built up from 
nothing a church worth $20,000. Despite 


“UNCLE REMUS’” BOYS, JULIAN AND EVELYN HARRIS, RESPECTIVELY MANAGING 


EDITOR AND CITY EDITOR OF THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 
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newspaper, medical and ecclesiastical at- 
tacks, Mrs. Mims has lost none of her 
popularity in her old social set. It has 
been said that Mayor Mims does not 
share his wife’s religious beliefs, but if 
such is the case he keeps his views to 
himself and no one is the wiser. 

OEL CHANDLER HARRIS, the 

“Uncle Remus’’ beloved the world 
over, resigned from the editorial staff of 
the Atlanta Constitution a few months 
ago, but his two sons, Julian and Evelyn, 
remain on that paper as managing and 
city editor. At one time they were the 
youngest managing and city editors in 
the country. Julian Harris received his 
newspaper training with the Chicago 
Times-Herald at the time the late 
Major Moses P. Handy was editor-in- 
chief. As assistant Sunday editor of the 
Times-Herald he was prolific of ideas 
and proved himself a good newspaper 
man. His brother, Evelyn, is a better 
reporter and is a city editor who is not 
often scooped. Julian has_ written 
several short stories that have been pub- 
lished in the magazines. Both the 
young men are popular personally in 
Atlanta. 

T is not often recalled nowaday that 

Colonel William E. Scruggs of Atlanta 
is the man who created the feeling in the 
United States which almost resulted ina 
war with Great Britain over the Vene- 
zuelan boundary question. It is not 
difficult to get up a war sentiment if one 
only knows how, and this is the way 
Colonel Scruggs awakened the slumber- 
ing nation to the knowledge that the 
Monroe doctrine was being violated in 
South America. He was employed by 
the Venezuelan government as legal 
advisor in its case against Great Britain, 
which government the Venezuelans 
claimed had appropriated over 100,000 
square’ thides of Venezuela’s territory. 
Colonel Scaggs wrote a brief pamphlet 
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situation, 
with many references to the Monroe doc- 
trine, and sent a copy of the pamphlet to 
every club, every newspaper office, sena- 
tor, congressman, and legislator in the 


graphically explaining the 


United States. He then had a private 
interview with President Cleveland, 
which resulted in the sending of the fam- 
ous Venezuelan message to Congress. 
The country was stirred from end to end 
hy the President’s message and Colonel 
Scruggs’ evidence, and things looked 
squally fora time. Colonel Scruggs was 
twice minister to Venezuela, served one 
term as minister to Columbia and was 
consul at Canton, China. He has now 
retired from public life. 
Clarence Axman 


ATLANTA, Ga, 
SoS 


Little Pickers of the South 


FEW Northern people know what a 

God-send our native small fruits at 
the South are to the poorer class, which 
in this section means the negro. After 
scrambling through the winter on the 
ragged edge of nothing, he hails the 
advent of Spring and its abundance of 
wild fruit with infinite delight. First 
comes the dewberry or blackberry, as it 
it is here commonly called, ripening in 
April or May, according as the season is 
advanced or otherwise. Soon the fields 
are black with the low, creeping berries 
that trail along the ground on their 
pretty, thorny vines. 

What a prolific source of revenue for 
Cuffee! Every morning, as the day lights, 
a crowds of little black urchins may be 
seen trooping along the dusty road to the 
nearest ‘‘old-field,’’ for it is on the land 
that is lying by that the berries find their 
home. 

A curious picture they present, and a 
varied one withal. Some with garments 
faded and patched, but showing a thrifty 
mother’s care. Some, ragged and dirty, 
with kinky heads and unwashed faces, 























their small bare legs exposed to view, 
and their woolly heads guiltless of cover- 
ing. Others again, larger and more 
pretentious, have the remnants of shoes 
upon their feet, and head gear, ragged 
perhaps, but with the remnants of former 
glory, in the shape of faded flowers and 
ribbons that ornament their tattered 
crowns. The heels of the pretentious 
may be out, their toes protruding: no 
matter, since the leather can be held 
upon their feet, tho’ past all service— 
the ghost as it were of their former selves 

-those once useful articles of attire are 
still ‘‘shoes,’’ in name at least, and 
nothing can take away from the dignity 
and glory enjoyed by the wearers—who 
are the admired of all beholders among 
the shoeless throng. 

Armed with buckets, baskets, pails 
and pans, they troop along, chattering 
like magpies, and happy as the birds 
that sing in the hedges al. ig the wayside. 

Then follows a good natured race to 
fill the vessels, and after that a long, 
weary tramp to the nearest town, where 


SETTING OUT TO FICK BLACKBERRIES 
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for the first week or two they sell their 
berries for a nickel a quart. In the 
height of the season any quantity can be 


LITTLE LIGHTWOOD SELLERS 








purchased for twenty or twenty-five cents 
per peck, such a drug are they on the 
market, and the poor little sellers have 
to hustle indeed to get them off their 
hands. Many charitably disposed per- 
sons buy when they do nct need, rather 
than turn the little creatures away with 
their loaded baskets and wistful faces. 

A sad and disgraceful feature of these 
selling expeditions is that they are sent 
from house to house on their daily all 
day tramps without a morsel of food to 
take with them. They are expected to 
live by their wits, z.. ¢., to beg or to steal, 
being held to strict account by their 
parents for every cent they are supposed 
to have taken in. The effect on their 
morals is obvious, and it causes them to 
be a terrible nuisance to the respectable 
element in the towns. The demand for 
“cold bread’’ is as regular as the coming 
of the blackberry boy or girl; if he or 


$20 


she is refused, a resort to some dishonest 
practice is the usual result. 

After the blackberry season has waned, 
comes .the plum crop in June, followed 
closely by the huckleberry, of which 
there are thousands in the swamps and 
thickets. They are far more trouble- 
some to gather, being no larger than a 
buckshot, and requiring much more 
labor to the quart. Plums are the most 
productive of all, being very abundant 
and easy to pick. All the small fruits 
sell at about the same rate. 

It seems a merciful Providence that 
these things last until the crops begin to 
ripen, and keep the wolf from the door 
of the black man in the rural districts. 
In July the ‘‘watermillion’’ and green 
corn, so dear to his heart, come in to 
take their place, both as articles of diet 
and commodities for sale. In the winter 
time the chief ware of the little sellers is 
“light wood,’’ as it is called in the 
South. It is the fat red heart of the 
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pine, filled with turpentine and resinous 
deposits, and used for kindling pur- 
poses. Such kindling as it is, to be sure! 
How the Northern house mother would 
rave over it; only a touch of the match, 
and a brilliant, cheerful blaze following 
like magic. 

But this is digression. To return to 
the little sellers, this kindling is split 
and made into bundles tied with sections 
of wild grape vine, and ‘‘toted,”’ as they 
would express it, for miles upon the 
heads of the young venders, to be sold 
for five or ten cents per bundle, accord- 
ing to size. 

Mrs. M. E. Hutson 


MCTHERSONVILLE, §, C. 


Mrs. Roosevelt Captivates 


the South 


RS. ROOSEVELT has left as fine an 
impression throughout the South as 
the result of the recent trip of herself 


MAYOR SMYTH OF CHARLESTON SHOWING THE PRESIDENT THE BEAUTIFUL 
TREES IN THE FOREST ON THE WAY TO THE ALGONQUIN 
Photo by Fred C. Hemment, Times Building, Washington, D.C. 














and the President through that section, 
as that left by the President himself. In 
Charleston and on the way back Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s winning smile and gracious 
ways won the hearts of fully as many 


people as the generous sentiments, 
the manly carriage and the appro- 
priate speeches of the President. Up to 


this time Mrs. Cleveland has been the 
favorite lady of the White House in the 
South, but Mrs. Roosevelt will undoubt- 
ably divide the honors with her from 
nowon. The smile of Mrs. Roosevelt 
is not a made-to-order affair. It is 
wholly lacking in formality, shows her 
pearly teeth, and lights up a face that is 
naturally sweet and attractive in repose. 
It carries sincerity and sunshine with it 
fully as much as the President’s earnest 
way of talking when his heart is in the 
subject he is discussing. 

Mrs. Roosevelt lacked no attention 
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during her recent trip to Charleston. 
The society people of that historic old 
city watched every opportunity to make 
her visit a most pleasant one and to 
make her feel at home with Charleston 
and its people. How easily and grace- 
fully this can be done by the society 
women of Charleston is known only to 
those who have had some experience 
with them. 

Undoubtedly the most prominent lady 
in Charleston society on the occasion of 
the visit was Mrs. Andrew Simonds, a 
leader in the exclusive society circles in 
the ancient City by the Sea. Mrs. 
Simonds accomplished a feat that few 
persons can boast of at any time. The 
whole program of the Charleston trip 
was fixed days in advance, and it is ex- 
ceedingly seldom that a schedule can or 
is departed from. Secretary Cortelyou, 
who has charge of the details of these 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND MAYOR SMYTH ARRIVING ON BOARD THE REVENUE 
CUTTER ALGONQUIN, FOR A TRIP TO FORT SUMTER AND AROUND THE BAY 


Photo by Fred C, Hemment, Times Building, Washi 
Ss : ne 
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programs, knows how much an entire 
visit may be upset by any deviation from 
the fixed itinerary. The program for 
the Presidential party in Charleston on 
Tuesday, April 8, was that it should be 
met outside the city, escorted through 
the grounds of the new naval station, 
and then take a boat for a ride in the 
harbor and on the rivers emptying into 
the harbor. It was contemplated that 
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her confidence they would have advised 
against it. She is a petite, beautiful 
woman, and, as a inember of the recep- 
tion committee, she was at the train 
when the party got off at the naval 
station. She made herself agreeable and 
pleasant to all, finally selecting Attorney 
General Knox, whom she did not know, 
as one in whom she could take an inter- 
est. She and Mr. Knox became very 


THE PRESIDENT TALKING TO JUDGES BRALEY AND SIMINSON ABOARD THE 


ALGONQUIN 


this would take until 4:30 in the after- 
noon, when the party would be driven 
to its hotel for a short rest prior to the 
banquet in the Charleston Hotel Tues- 
day night. Mrs. Simonds had made up 
her mind that she wanted the President 
to take a late luncheon at her house after 
the boat had returned to the city ‘Tues- 
day afternoon. She _ kept own 
counsels as to how she would do it, 
because if she had taken any one into 


her 


Photo by Fred C. Hemment, Times Building, Washington 
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warm friends and after a while cautiously 


led up to each others’ names. This was 
done adroitly and most graciously and 
Mrs. Simonds was exceedingly pleased 
when she found that her guest was so 
distinguished a man as the attorney 
general himself. ‘They strolled together 
a good deal and after a while Mrs. 
Simonds took the attorney general into 
her confidence. But the attorney general 
could not do any thing directly himself, 
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**Cortelyou is the whole thing on this 
trip,’’ said Mr. Knox, ‘‘but I will intro- 
duce you to him. If you can talk him 
into your way of thinking, you will un- 
doubtedly get the President to lunch at 
your house.’’ The attorney general 
introduced Secretary Cortelyou to Mrs. 
Simonds, adroitly said some very pleas- 
ant things about her and then left her to 
work out her own case. How well she 
succeeded is shown by the fact that when 
the boat landed the party at the wharf, 
the carriages of the Presidential party 
were ordered to drive to Mrs. Simonds’ 
magnificent home in the most select 
portion of the city. The lunch which 
followed was one of the most delightful 
ones of the whole trip. — It is still talked 
of by the President and others, while in 
Charleston the coup of Mrs. Simonds is 
the talk of the social circles of every 
kind. 


The success of Mrs. Simonds is in 


great contrast to the failure of Secretary 
Wilson in an undertaking in which his 


whole heart was involved. When the 
party visited Summerville it was found 
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that there were some balking horses 
among the teams. It happened that 
Secretary Wilson, Secretary Cortelyou 
and two or three other members of the 
party occupied seats behind a nice look- 
ing team which followed the procession 
from the depot to the hotel, a mile and 
a half away over country roads. ‘That is, 
the teain tried to follow the procession, 
but soon one of the horses balked and 
then the carriage had to stop. The 
colored driver whipped the unruly 
horse very sharply and was kindly repri- 
manded by the secretary of agriculture, 
who told him that was not the proper 
way to make a balking horse overcome 
his troubles. ‘‘1’ll show what you ought 
to do,’’ said the secretary. He got 
down from his seat, descended to the 
ground and patted the horse gently on 
the forehead, neck and shoulders, spoke 
encouragingly to him and then resumed 
his seat, whereupon the horse moved off 
very promptly. Mr. Wilson puffed up 
with great pride over his achievement ~ 
and pointed out his success to the 
colored driver and told him that was 
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just the way he should always do. The 
driver looked wise, however, but said 
nothing. Five minutes later the saine 
horse balked again. Mr. Wilson waited 
a few minutes for it to go on and then 
got out to repeat his feat of a few 
minutes before. After coaxing the horse 
and showing him every attention, Mr. 
Wilson gently pulled at the reins, but the 
horse went backward instead of forward. 
The more Mr. Wilson talked and worked 
the more the horse backed and balked. 
The wise looking Ethopian smiled 
grimly to himself when Mr. Wilson gave 
up in disgust and took another vehicle 
that was passing. 

President Roosevelt, during a trip of 
this kind, never departs from the dignity 
which belongs to his office, but he 
manages to add to it a personality and 
an informality that is most charming to 
those who have the pleasure of travel- 
ing with him. 

On the boat which made an excursion 
around Charleston harbor the President 
put aside the silk hat for a soft felt hat 
belonging to the editor of the leading 
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paper of Charleston and wore it until the 
boat returned to the city. He joined 
most heartily in all the pleasures on the 
boat, giving zest and life to everything. 
On his way back from Charleston the 
train stopped at Columbia, South Caro- 
lina. After the President had made a 
speech a woman in the crowd came for- 
ward with a pretty baby in her arms and 
handed it up to the President to shake 
his hand. ‘Yes, I Jike ’em,’’ said the 
President, with a smile. ‘‘I’ve got six 
of my own and I never get tired of child- 
ren.’’ Whereupon many women came 
forward with their babies and the Presi- 
dent talked baby talk to nearly all of 
them. He did not do any kissing, as 
was the custom in the days of Clay, Cal- 
houn and Webster, but he did make the 
mothers’ hearts rejoice by the way he 
fondled their infants. Mrs. Roosevelt 
looked on with much pleasure and occa- 
sionally added a word or smile when 
some particularly attractive juvenile was 
lifted up to the back platform of the car 
on which the President stood. 

W. W. Price 


WASHINGTON, D,. C. 


The Man in the White House 


An Acrostic 


TH E chance-flung favorite of no lucky hour,— 
Here is the man who strode, not rose, to power! 
Eyes riveted on duty, not reward, 

Offering hiscountry heart and brain and sword; 
Danger he scorn’d and ease he put away, 

On toward fame’s summit plodding night and day; 


Ranchman, rough-rider, 


patriot, magistrate, —- 


Exalting Law, and reverencing the State,— 
Rich in that rare inheritance of worth 

Old as the heavens and honest as the earth; 
Oak-hearted, fearléss, pure as Galahad,— 
Sycophants hate him, spoilsmen think him mad. 
Except our land beget such sons as he 

Vain are our boastings of prosperity: 

Empty of self-conceit, big-soul’d, robust, —- 
Love warms his will yet nerves it to be just.—- 
This is a ruler whom the ruled can trust! 


BOSTON 


Frederick Lawrence Knowles 




















Mr. Henry and the Little Mayblossoms 


A Pleasant Story for the Children 


By CARA HOWARD CRANDON 


ISS LILLY and Pansy Mayblossom 

live in the summer time in a charm- 
ing cottage by the sea. All that sepa- 
rates their cottage from the next equally 
charming one is a beautiful green lawn, 
and a hedge of great beauty. Itso hap- 
pened that in this very next cottage there 
lived a young man named Henry, who 
seemed to all of his friends a very pleas- 
ant boy, fun loving and full of pranks, 
to be sure, as college boys are apt to be, 
but to the Mayblossom children he 
seeined indeed a most mysterious per- 
son. In fact, their blue eyes would 
open wide with wonder whenever they 
chanced to see Mr. Henry in the dis- 
tance, for full well they knew that some- 
thing very strange would happen 
directly. 

The mystery was this: no matter what 
the little Mayblossoms did or had done, 
Mr. Henry knew all about it and had 
just read about itin the Recorder. It 
was very mortifying, to say the least, for 
some times the little Mayblossoms did 
things, not exactly naughty, you know, 
but things one would as lief one’s friends 
did not know. The very night before 
an unpleasant surprise had left Lilly and 
Pansy in a most bewildered frame of 
mind. 

The children had fluttered across the 
lawn after dinner, and had found Mr. 
Henry and one or two members of his 
family seated on the veranda enjoying 
the cool fragrance of the evening air. 
Suddenly Mr. Henry had said, looking 
solemnly at Lilly: ‘‘What a long day 
this must have been to you, my~ dear, 
playing all alone by yourself.’’ 


‘Why, what do you mean, Mr. 
Henry?”’ answered startled little Lilly. 

*“O, nothing,’ said this calm and 
knowing young man, ‘‘only I saw some- 
thing about you in the Recorder and 
thought you might like to know about it,”’ 
and finding the place in the paper in his 
hand, he began to read the folicwing 
paragraph: 

‘*Miss Lilly Mayblossom, well known 
to the juvenile residents of Seaside, was 
obliged to spend a very quiet Tuesday. 
Coming forth before breakfast to view 
the beauties of the morning; before, in 
fact, the flaxen tresses had been arranged 
for the day, she skipped across to the 
garden to her friends, the Cherryblossom 
children, and was there spied, pursued 
and brought back to the paternal roof by 
the ever watchful Maid-in-Charge. As 
such things could not be allowed, Miss 
Lilly has been given a chance to reflect 
upon the act of disobedience and there- 
fore has spent the day at home. ‘The 
day was long; thus ends my song,’ ”’ 
said Mr. Henry. ‘ 

“‘You’re a dreadful man,”’ said Lilly, 
whose pretty face was scarlet by this 
time, ‘‘and I ’m going straight home.’’ 

And away she ran, with Pansy follow- 
ing. 

Now at Seaside, beside the mysterious 
Mr. Henry, there was a very ornamental 
Policeman, not only ornamental in looks 
but in name, for the fervor of patriotism 
had burned brightly in the home of his 
parents in his infancy and’ he had been 
christened George Washington. Works. 
The “G. W.’’ part of the name was. very 
good; it sounded well, beside being a 
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delicate compliment to the memory of 
the Father of His Country. But the 
‘‘Works’’ part was distinctly a misfit, 
as there was not a doubt that the owner 
was a believer, neither in deeds nor in 
works. 

If a sound as of trouble in any form 
were heard in the distance, G. W. 
Works always took the precaution to go 
the other way and never forgot to shut 
his eyes if he thought there were the 
least possibility of his seeing anything 
wrong. But every child in the place 
liked him, O, yes; they thought G. W. 
Works was all right, especially the May- 
blossoms, who always were delighted to 
see him. 

The next time Mr. Henry saw the 
little girls they were picking flowers near 
their own front porch, where nasturtiums 
grew in glorious profusion. 

‘‘Good morning, little Mayblossoms,’’ 
said he; ‘‘how are you both today?”’ 

‘*We are well,’’ answered the children 
sweetly. 

They glanced up a little suspiciously, 
however, and seeing that he did not 
carry one of those dreadful newspapers, 
they went a little nearer, and Pansy said 
politely: 

“I'll give you some flowers, Mr. 
Henry, to put in your button hole.’’ 

And then they both hunted to find the 
prettiest ones for him. 

“Thank you very much, little May- 
blossoms, for these little June blossoms; 
‘I shall wear them on my heart, until we 
have to part,’ ’’ said he. 

Now to say such a charming thing to 
such sweet little maids was very fine, 
and the children beamed with pleasure. 
But, alas; it is sad to relate that Mr. 
Henry drew immediately from his 
pocket a newspaper, and siniling pleas- 
antly at them, said: 

“‘Ahem, little Mayblossoms; I have 
something here that I think will interest 
you greatly.’’ 

The children drew nearer in spite of 
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the fact that they knew perfectly well 
that they surely would hear something 
unpleasant, and this is what Mr. Henry 
read to them: 
“As I was walking on the street, 
An awful sight I chanced to meet; 
Two little girls, whom we all know, 
Whom we see trotting to and fro, 
Were seen to march and smartly slap 
Our dear Policeman on the back, 
And then they turned and swiftly flew. 
And that ts all I'll tell to you, 
Except to say that I’m quite sad 
That little girls can be so bad.” 

For a minute the children simply were 
dazed; then Pansy looked severely at 
Lilly, and said: 

‘‘Well, I didn’t do it, anyway; you 
did.”’ 

‘‘But you helped,’’ answered Lilly, 
‘you said we couldn’t touch him before 
he turned around. But O, Mr. Henry, 
you get badder and badder, every day. 
I used to like you, but now you’re worse 
than the Maid-in-Charge,and we’re ’most 
disgusted with her. We must think this 
over, Pansy and I, and settle what makes 
you so naughty.’’ 

“Let’s go,’’ said Pansy, looking as 
serious as a flaxen haired Mayblossom 
could under any circumstances. 

Mr. Henry caught the look, and quick 
as a wink he pulled a box of candy from 
his pocket and called after the children: 

*“C), come back, children, and have 
some candy; you used to have a sweet 
tooth.”’ 

‘*] know it,’’ answered Lilly, stopping 
long enough to turn around, “but my 
sweet tooth is loose now, so I can’t take 
any,’’ and she opened her mouth and 
jiggled a tooth triumphantly, back and 
forth, and then ran swiftly away with 
her devoted sister. 

Mr. Henry did not see the children 
for a day or two, and then he met them 
on the road, holding a huge red um- 
brella over their heads and carrying 
several books. 
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‘“‘My dear children,’’ he exclaimed 
seriously, ‘‘what is the meaning of this 
literary air? I’m sure I don’t like it.’”’ 

“QO, Mr. Henry,’’ answered Lilly, 
‘‘we’ve been thinking all about you. 
You see,’’ she continued, stopping and 
putting her books on the ground, ‘‘we’ve 
been thinking you up, and Maid-in- 
Charge of course heard us. She has 
turned out better than we ever ’spected 
her to, anyway. Papa could have 
thought you up in no time, but he is so 
jolly, you know, and is so apt to speak 
of things to his friends.”’ 

‘You might just as well keep these 
affairs in the family,’’ said Mr. Henry, 
sympathetic for once. 

Both children nodded ‘‘yes’’ and Lilly 
went on: 

‘“‘And so Maid-in-Charge said: ‘And 
it was in a newspaper, was it? And did 
you see it wid your own two eyes, my 
darlin’s? Since my eddication was 
finished I believe nothing excipt what I 
read wid me own two eyes.’ ”’ 

Lilly gasped for breath but went on: 

‘“*My brother says to me, says. he, 
‘‘Eddication’s the root of ali evil, excipt 
in cases like this, my dears.’’’”’ 

Lilly’s imitation of the vigilant Maid- 
in-Charge was so perfect in voice and 
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action that Mr. Henry at this point had 
only strength to flop upon the grass, 
and pulling his hat over his eyes, said 
faintly : 

**And so—”’ 

‘‘And so,’’ said Pansy, taking up the 
story, ‘‘we’ve made up our minds to 
learn to read better. We can read now; 
my favorite poem is ‘A child should 
always say what’s true’, but I know it so 
well it isn’t any trouble to read it.”’ 

‘‘And most anybody would know when 
you come to it by the picture,’’ put in 
Lilly. ‘‘And then when we know how 
to read perfectly, we’ll be sure about 
you,’’ resumed Pansy, ‘‘for we don’t 
want to ’spect our best friends until 
we’re sure. So when Lilly said to 
Mama, ‘Pansy and I want to learn to 
read poetry,’ Mama was delighted and 
said to Papa, ‘‘You see, my dear, what 
the home influence will do;’ and Miss 
White on the hill will teach us every 
day at eleven.’”’ 

‘We'll be late, too,’’ said Pansy. ‘‘I 
think we must be going,’’ and gathering 
up the books the Mayblossoms sped up 
the hill; the red umbrella bobbing wildly, 
leaving Mr. Henry to ponder on the 
possibilities of the higher education. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


DANDELIONS. 


Walks by the wayside! 


Bits of blossomed gold, 


Fringing with flame the hot road’s weedy hems! 
You are but symbols, set on slender stems, 
Of Hope’s own angels, cast in earthy mold! 
For oftentimes, when clouds hang thick and gray, 
You seem but stamened sun-gleams gone astray 
To cheer lone pilgrims, faint and sorrow-souled, 
And speed them, strengthened, on the toilsome way! 


PITTSBURG, Texas. 


Hilton R. Greer. 
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ss] SUPPOSE,”’ says Andrew Carnegie, 

‘tevery one who has spoken to or 
written for the public has wished at times 
that everybody would drop everything 
and just listen to him for a few minutes. 
I feel so this morning,”’ etc. 

Thereupon Mr. Carnegie proceeds to 
write ‘I'he A B C of Money,’’ achapter 
that lifts this most perplexing of Ameri- 
can problems out of the darkness of 
partisanship into the light of common 
sense. 

There is possibly no other article on 
the money question so clear, so sane, 
so simple; and if there had never been 
written any other paper on the so-called 
“sound money’’ side of the question, 
this very lucid one must certainly have 
sufficed to defeat the claims of the free- 
coinage -of-silver-men. Up to this 
minute (being more familiar with the 
name of money than the sight of it—no 
great misfortune) I have been one of 
those who, not clearly understanding the 
merits of the question, have inclined to 
oppose the single gold standard, because 
so many of its advocates were so vulgarly 
rich. Mr. Bryan’s arguments seemed 
based on fact, but Mr. Carnegie does 
not leave him a leg to stand on. 

This paper is the second chapter of 
Mr. Carnegie’s new book, ‘‘The Empire 
of Business,’’ published at $3, by Double- 
day, Page & Co., New York City. The 
book is a collection of magazine articles 


and occasional addresses written by the 
author since 1885. ‘The chapters are but 
loosely connected, and no effort is made 
to cover, with scientific exactness or com- 
pleteness, the whole field assumed by the 
title; yet, so sound—in the imain—is the 
homely logic, so pleasing the simple 
style, that ‘‘The Empire of Business’’ is 
likely, quite independent of its author’s 
fame, to enjoy a wide reading, and to be 
long consulted by students of the prob- 
lems it considers. 

It seems eminently fit that this review of 
the Ironmaster’s book should be written 
here amid the rumble of the presses; it 
is keyed to the roar of traffic in the 
cobble paved street outside my open 
window. And yet—and yet, here, too, 
are covert suggestions of the dreamer in 
the Ironmaster; here are flushes of jovial 
humor and flashes of salty wit. There 
is still a good deal of the boy in the man. 
He cuddles closer to human love than 
he did, and enjoys romance. He sets 
large store by material success—doesn’t 
believe the average university course is 
good or necessary to its attainment; but, 
wiser than some over-inflated ‘‘self made” 
men, he _ perceives that scholarship 
carries its own agreeable rewards, and 
he suspects these may be sweeter than 
material triumphs. 

Consider his chapter headings — the 
boek’s appeal to your interest as a 
student of current economic problems: 
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1. THE Roap To Business Success: A TALK TO Youna 
MEN. (Lessons drawn from a long experience.) 

2. THE ABC oF Money. (Barter—the direct exchange of 
commodities. The needs and uses of money. Compari- 
son of the two standards—gold and silver. How the 
money standard affects the credit of a nation. 

Tue ComMMON INTEREST OF LABOR AND CAPITAL. (Em- 
ployer and cmploye interdependent. The advantages 
of mutual trust. The employer wko helps his workmen 
through education, recreation and social uplift, helps 
himself.) 

TuriFt As A Duty: THe Duties oF Rich MEN. (Thrift as 
an evidence of civilization. Saving one of the highest 
duties of citizenship. The accumulation of a com- 
petence a duty;the acquirement of vast wealth nota 
virtue but a great responsibility.) 

How To Win A FoRTUNE. (The advantages of an early 
start. College education not necessary to business suc- 
cess. Poor boys the successful men of today. Men of 
business ability sure of recognition.) 

WEALTH AND Its UsEs (Poverty an incentive to great 
achievement, Surp!us wealih allows merely an elabora- 
tion of the simple needs of life. Wealth helps consolila- 
tion and cheapens production.) 

THE BUGABOO oF TRUSTS. (What is a trust? Combina- 
tions the order of the day. Trusts thet increase pro- 
duction and reduce prices.) 

ANGLO-AMERICAN TRADE KELATIONS. (Contrasting the 
commercial] methods of the two countries. The part the 
tariff plays in trade. Protective tariff in the United 
states; free trade in Britain, a comparison of results.) 

Business. (Business is a large word and in its primary 
meanings covers the wtole range of man's efforts. The 
same principles of thrift, energy, concentration and 
brains win success in any branch of business from medi 
cine to dry goods.) 

STEEL MANUFACTURE IN THE UNITED STATES. (Some rea- 
sons why the United States has become the greatest 
steel preducing country in the world. Comparative 
costs of raw material and manufacture of steel in this 
country and abroad.) 

Tue Cost oF LIVING IN BRITAIN. (As compared with the 
United States, The costs of the necessities of life in 
England and America, Why the American can enjoy 
luxuries that are denied the Englishman. 

OIL AND GAS WELLS, (A short history of the discovery of 
oil and gas. The method of driving wells and the use of 
the product, The fortunes won on a small capital. The 
possibilities of its use in the future.) 

THE THREE LEGGED STOOL. (Scheme of the world’s work. 
The triple alliance of labor, capital and business ability 
are necessary to produce successfully. Each dependent 
on the others—combined, invincible.) 

RAILROADS PAST AND PRESENT. (Railroading in the 
Seventies; rails, systems, speeds, salaries and methods. 
Railroading in the future. The needs of the railroad 
man and his responsibilities.) : 

IRON AND STEEL AT IIOME AND ABROAD. (Conditions of 
the iron trade in the United States and abroad com- 
pared. The future of these metals.) 

THE MANCHESTER SCHOOL AND TODAY. (The British con- 
tention that cach nation fs specially qualified for but one 
general branch of industry discussed and combatted.) 

WHAT WovuLDI Do WITH THE TaRIFF IF I WERE CzAR? 
(The advantage of taxing the imported luxuries heavily 
and reducing the tax on raw materials and necessities, 
A few striking examples of correct and misapplied 
tariffs.) 


Survey the plan of this book—or call 
it a mine—of Mr. Carnegie’s, and you 
find that it has three general drifts: 
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In one he tells young Americans how 
to make money and character at the 
same time: how to grow strong and 
useful. 

In the second, he takes the money 
question apart and shows you the works. 
He makes you see that it is not a thing 
to be controlled by legislative enact- 
ments, but a part of natural law—supply 
and demand. 

In the third drift, he explains and 
justifies the trusts—justifies them, that 
is, for the present time. He declares 
the trust era is drawing near its close--—- 
likely to end with the next financial 
panic, and says he thinks some other fad 
wiJl take its place as a panacea, itself in 
turn to be superseded, and so on ad in- 
finitum. 

Mr. Carnegie appears to think this 
third drift will always run off through 
the earth without reaching any particular 
destination. Now, I have an idea that 
this drift will eventually run into the 
White House, with branches to the state 
and city council halls. 1 suspect that 
we are going to learn, in time, that 
under the socialistic form of national 
co-operation, the very men who in the 
present era make millions for them- 
selves, would with equal energy and 
nobler ambition make those millions for 
the state—that is, the whole people. 

The next panic may smash the big, 
over blown trusts, and business may 
then settle back into the rut of petty 
competition from which the genius of 
the trust builders and the force of cir- 
cumstances lifted it, but this I doubt. I 
think it more likely the next step will be 
forward rather than backward. Forward 
to government ownership of the great 
wealth producing agencies. If our 
presidents and cabinets had to look after 
the railways and the coal mines and the 
oil fields, they would at least have no 
time or money to waste in fighting a 
little brown race, just to show their 
muscle. They weuld be kept busy tend- 
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ing to their own business at home. If 
the little brown man wished to buy any- 
thing, they would be able to do business 
peacably, like decent neighbors, in- 
stead of, as now, cutting and slashing 
each other like savages, with no gain to 
anybody. But this isn’t in the book. 
In fact, there is nothing in the book 
about our colonial enterprises, a some- 
what surprising omission, since we have 
been given to understand that these were 
undertaken as a ‘‘business’’ proposition. 

Having examined the three main 
drifts of the mine--I mean the book—let 
us take a look at the operator’s policy. 
This, after all, is the main thing. We 
find that Mr. Carnegie is as far ahead_of 
his generation in his practice as he is 
behind it in his theory. You are fam- 
iliar with his practice—his gifts which 
spur and for centuries will spur the best 
aspirations of millions of other men 
and -women. His theory of life, so far 
as I can grasp it in this volume, is the pa- 
triarchal, or baronial. Assuming that 


free competition can never be prevented, 
it follows, in his plan, that preponderat- 
ing wealth and power will always flow 
into the hands of exceptionally able 


men. He would have these men to be 
kind, even generous, to the great ma- 
jority upon whose labor they levy toll. 


No recognition here of the inalienable 
right of the humblest individual to possess 
an equal share of the world’s goods and 
the world’s opportunities with the strong- 
est individual. And if Christianity means 
anything on carth, it means just that— 
ultimately. 


Mr. Carnegie is a magnificent patri- 
arch: a princely baron. I should be 
sorry tc lose him: he is such a fine 
dramatic figure, and he means so well by 
us. But when he goes, and when his 
kind go, with the entrance of an era 
which will not permit the creation of 
patriarchs or barons, we shall have taken 
the next step forward.. We do not want 
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any more patriarchs. We want a race 
of equal men. 

The law of supply and demand is Mr. 
Carnegie’s religion: competition is his 
creed. 

General Sherman said: ‘‘War is hell.’’ 

Competition also is hell—the competi- 
tion for the means of subsistence. 
There will never be any approach to 
heaven on earth until this form of com- 
petition is abolished. Christ caine to 
abolish it. It is the law of the wild 
beasts. It is supreme wastefulness. | It 
is legalized anarchy. Mr. Carnegie 
thinks well of competition, because he 
was the ablest competitor: his book 
should give the opinions of the losers. 

Mr. Carnegie is a broad man, and a 
strong man, but he is short. He was 
not built for standing with his feet on 
the ground and his head in the clouds, 
like Abraham Lincoln. So, it some- 
times happens—I judge from this work 
—that when he wants to get his head up 
into the clouds, he has to let go of the 
ground with his feet. I like him best 
on the ground; can oftenest agree with 
him there. And he isn’t up in the air 
very much anyway. 

His book tastes better than it Jooks. 
(Some two dozen typographical errors 
mar its pages). Dip in anywhere, and 
you are likely to find the flavor of homely 
wisdom on what you take out. Thus: 


‘*It does not hurt the newest comer to 
sweep out the office if necessary. I was 
one of those sweepers myself, and who 
do you suppose were my fellow sweepers? 
David McCargo, now superintendent of 
the Alleghany Valley railroad; Robert 
Pitcairn, superintendent of the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad, and Mr. Moreland, city 
attorney. We all took turns, two each 
morning did the sweeping; and I re- 
member Davie was so proud of his clean 
white shirt bosom that he used to spread 
over it an old silk bandana handkerchief 
which he kept for the purpose, and we 
other boys thought he was putting on 
airs. So he was. None of us had a silk 
handkerchief.”’ 
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“The rising man must do something. 


exceptional, and beyond the range of his 
special department. He must attract 
attention.” 


‘‘The partner’s sons will not trouble 
you much, but look out that some boys 
poorer than yourself * * * do not 
challenge you at the post and pass -you 
at the grand stand.”’ 

‘“‘One service Russell Lowell has done, 
for which he should be thanked—he has 
boldly said that in Shakespeare alone 
we have a greater treasure than in all the 
_ Classics of ancient time.”’ 

‘‘In my own experience I can only say 
that I have known few young men in- 
tended for business who were not in- 
jured by a collegiate education. Had 
they gone into active work during the 
years spent at college they would have 
been better educated men in every true 
sense of that term. The fire and energy 
have been stamped out of them, and how 
to so manage as to live a life of idleness 
and not a life of usefulness has become 
the chief question with them. But a 
new idea of education is now upon us.” 


‘It is no disparagement of free 
libraries to say that most of the works 
read are fiction. On the contrary, it is 
doubtful if any other form of literature 
would so well serve the important end 
of lifting hard working men out of the 
prosaic and routine duties of life.”’ 

“Tt is not the educated, or so-called 
classically educated man, it is not the 
aristocracy, it is not the monarchs, that 
have ruled the destinies of the world, 
either in camp, council, laboratory or 
work shop. The great inventions, the 
improvements, the discoveries in science, 
the great works in literature have sprung 
from the ranks of the poor.’’ 

‘“‘T hope the future is to add many 
nore advantages and that the toilsome 
march which labor has had to make on 
its way from serfdom, when our fore- 
fathers were bought and sold with the 
mines and factories they worked, up to 
its present condition, is not yet ended, 
but that it is destined to continue and 
lead to other important results for the 
benefit and dignity of labor.”’ 
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‘‘When you begin to earn, always save 
some part of your earnings, like a civil- 
ized man, instead of spending all, like 
the poor savage.’’ 

Mr. Carnegie’s volume is not a Book, 
but a bundle of papers. As literature 
its claim is slight: as the utterance o 
one of the greatest business men in the 
world on the subjects with which he is 
most familiar, it is extremely interesting. 
I can see my great-great-grandson going 
into a Carnegie library a hundred years 
hence, taking down a copy of this same 
work, and saying to himself, as he turns 
the leaves, ‘‘So this was the book of the 
man that built the libraries. Well, 
for the light they had in those days, he 
was a great man, a great man.”’ 

Frank Putnam 
conssliiiiaiile 


“The Heroine of the Straits” 


Miss Crowley’s second Detroit novel. Little, Brown 


& Co, Boston. $1.50. 


HERE is a certain grandiloquence 

about ‘‘The Heroine of the Straits,’’ 
both in dialogue and description. For 
instance, this is the way Miss Crowley 
reports the weather in which the scenes 
of her last chapter take place. 


‘*It was one of those cool, delightful 
days that come toward the last of August, 
deluding those who are not weather wise 
into the belief that the heat of the sum- . 
mer is over, a faith to be speedily sub- 
merged by the torrid wave upon whose 
sunlit crest comes floating in, like a waif 
from the sea of time, the young god of 
the harvest, Septeimber.”’ 


Now this is bombast, but very pretty 


bombast. Thus spake Fenimore 
Cooper’s characters, and not only Miss 
Crowley’s Indians, but the other char- 
acters of her book, give the same im- 
pression, a phrasology that is a little 
strained, a little self conscious, though 
eloquent and expressive. Somehow her 
people talk as if they knew they were in 
a book and must behave accordingly. It 
is perhaps this that makes savages and 
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soldiers, lovers and ladies, seem a bit 
unreal. Yet they are certainly pictur- 
esque savages, gallant soldier lovers and 
most charming ladies, and they have 
many and interesting adventures. The 
author has caught the color of the time 
and place with spirit. She has written 
a very readable book, with several love 
affairs, successful and unsuccessful, upon 
a background of forest life and savage 
warfare in the olden time. It is not a 
great story, but it is interesting and very 
prettily told. 
the unconscious kind, it lacks forceful, 
cumulative plot, but it is pretty good 
reading for all that. 
Winthrop Packard 


—_o 


Collingwood’s “Life of Ruskin” 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 


$2 00 net. 

LAID down this life of Ruskin saying 

again what I have often said — for 
downright human interest good biog- 
raphy beats the best fiction hands down. 
This biography is thick with interest. 
All fiction is by no means skim milk; 
but I have yet to find a good biography 
that hasn’t been pure creain. 

To one who knows ‘‘Praeterita’”’ (and 
is there anything about Ruskin or by 
Ruskin any better?) the first part of Mr. 
Collingwood’s Life will be a twice told 
tale—not particularly improved either 
by the second telling, except for those 
whose chief interest is in mere detail. 
The mantle of the master’s style has not 
fallen upon his secretary-biographer’s 
shoulders. But then, that miracle of the 
falling mantle never occurs in the world 
of letters. If there is any exception to 
the solemn declaration that we brought 
nothing into this world and we can carry 
nothing out, it is with respect to this one 
personal chattel we call literary style. 
Certainly Ruskin brought his with him 
and took it when he left. Mr. Colling- 
wood allows this high mix, for instance: 


It lacks humor, except of _ 
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“*Mrs. Orme lived until 1892 in Bedford 
Park; the other lives in Mr. Coventry 
Patmore’s ‘Angel in the House.’ But 
we must let the Englishman have his 
pun—it’s a constitutional infirmity—and 
we must let Mr. C. have his abundant 
other criticisms, for he was Mr. Ruskin’s 
private secretary for years, his intimate 
friend, too, and his biography is honest, 
warm in spots, discriminating every- 
where, authoritative and interesting to 
the end. 

Yet in its detail it is too Boswellian. 
And there is too much about Turner, the 
Alps and icicles. This is the price we 
pay for accuracy and authority. The 
reason we like the detail in Boswell is 
largely because Samuel J. didn’t tell us 
in twenty-six volumes (my set of Ruskin 
numbers twenty-six fat volumes) all 
about himself as Ruskin did, so that Mr. 
Collingwood hasn’t the advantage of our 
curiosity as Boswell has. Nevertheless, 
it is a fascinating story, and I have read 
it with more admiration and irritation 
than any other book has provoked for 
some time. 

What a precocious, spoiled, unhappy, 
all-wise little upstart young John was! 
We wonder at him, yet openly wish the 
privilege of spanking him. It wasn’t his 
fault, though. His insuperably solic- 
itous parents exhausted their resources 
in their prolonged endeavor to make a 
fool out of him. The first and greatest 
miracle of his life is that he managed to 
survive their supervision. They loved 
him; but they tagged and worried him. 
John is thirty-five years old; is down for 
a lecture in Cambridge; but his papa 
writes and bids him tell the committee 
that his parents object to his fulfilling the 
engagement. Johnny doesso, and post- 
pones the lecture for ten years! And 
then his parents tell Johnny ‘to get 
married; Johnny obeys; but afterward 
gives his wife away to his friend. Poor 
John! He and his parents make me 
think of a gosling and its goose-mother 
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and gander-father that belonged to one 
of my neighbors. They were wild 
geese; the old ones had clipt wings. 
The gosling was their sole child. He 
had a head of his own and would 
wanderaway. I have seen him waddling 
down to the pond, out into the meadow, 
across the road; and everywhere he went 
there waddled after him, hissing and 
squawking, his goose-mother and gander- 
father. 

It is a unique home picture that this 
Life gives us. It finally gives us the 
picture of a great and unique man, too— 
greater than we before had known —a 
greater, kindlier, more heroic Ruskin, 
perhaps, than we yet know. More great 
movements for the betterment of men 
can be traced directly to Ruskin than to 
any other nineteenth century man. And 
as to his great work as an art critic? 
Much of it may pass away, ‘‘but the mis- 
sion was laid upon him to tell the world 
that Art, no less than other spheres of 
life, had its heroes; that the mainspring 
of their energy was Sincerity, and the 
burden of their utterance 'T'ruth.”’ 

Dallas Lore Sharp 





The Book of the Opera Singers 


Gustav Kobbe’s charming souvenir. R. H. Rus- 


sell, New York. 
«| HAVE gathered here,’’ says Gustav 
Kobbe in a ‘‘foreword’’ to his 
‘‘Opera Singers,’’ ‘‘a series of costume 
and other portraits of the grand opera 
singers best known to American opera 
goers of today. To these I have added 
a set of pictures taken during the long 
tours made by the Maurice Grau Coin- 
pany, showing many famous singers in 
moments of relaxation on the road.”’ 
Mr. Kobbe adds: ‘In addition to 
these pictures, I have written a series of 
biographies of some of the most famous 
opera singers of the day, from the view 
point of the American public. Possibly 
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the most interesting fact connected with 
these lives is that they are absolutely 
authentic, the facts being taken down 
from the lips of the singers themselves.’’ 
The pleasant style of the writer, his 
familiarity with his theme, and the 
beauty of the illustrations combine to 
make a souvenir that every lover of the 
opera will be glad to possess. ‘The biog- 
raphies are narrative, estimate and trib- 
ute: each, in brief compass, reflects as 
in a mirror the qualities of mind and 
person that have distinguished their 
possessor. Indomitable Nordica, fas- 
cinating Calve, beautiful Eames, the 
magnificent De Reszkes, Melba, the sil- 
ver throated, Sembrich, Schumann 
Heink, Zelie de Lussan, Gadski, and all 
the long roll of wonderful vocalists, are 
here presented in a delightful gallery. 
We are reminded that Maine, the Pine 
Tree state, has given us three of our 
greatest prima donnas—Nordica, Eames 
and Annie Louise Carey. Nordica owes 
her first training to John O’Neill, a 
scholarly man, still living and teaching 
in Boston. It was Nordica who induced 
the De Reszkes to study Wagnerian 
music, in which they have won their 
greatest successes. ‘‘They call that 
music!’’ exclaimed Jean, when he first 
heard ‘‘Die Meistersinger,’’ and added: 
‘It is barbarous to ask a tenor to sing 
such a role as ‘Walther.’’’ But the 
urgency of Nordica overcame his objec- 
tions. Calve says: ‘‘There are five girls 
of us in our family. Iam the homeliest.’’ 
Eames was born in Shanghai, China, 
but passed her childhood in. Bath, 
Maine, with her grandparents. Her 
father was practicing in the international 
court at Shanghai. Emma wedded 
Julian Story secretly, and the first letter 
she received addressed ‘Mrs. Julian 
Story’’ was with a wedding present from 
the Prince of Wales, now King Edward. 
The De Reszkes are multi-millionaires, 
owners of enormous estates in Poland. 
‘*No one,”’ says the author, ‘‘is justified 
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in treating them otherwise than as 
guests in his own house.” 
Martin Murray 


—<—[> o> 


Bayard Taylor’s Poetical Works 


A definitive edition. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$z.50 net. 


MONG American men of letters for a 

generation Bayard Taylor occupied a 
unique position. A great traveler, an 
acute observer, a glowing writer, he held 
and charmed his contemporaries with 
song and story, with Eastern legend and 
home ballad. 

Edition after edition of his poems has 
appeared until this last from Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. This edition is put forth 
as the most complete and most carefully 
edited of all. It contains Tavior’s poeti- 
cal work, as he wished it tc stand, from 
his ‘Early Poems’’ to his ‘‘Latest 
Lyrics’’ and ‘‘Odes,’’ embracing the 
years from 1845 to 1878. ‘‘Froma youth 
worshipping devoutly at the shrine of 
Poesy, he grew into a man, setting his 
poetic goal higher and higher the more 
he advanced, never flagging in aspiration 
to the end.”’ 

Taylor’s three dramatic poems, ‘‘The 
Masque of the Gods,”’ our best contribu- 
tion to the religious drama; ‘‘The Pro- 
phet,’’ and ‘‘Prince Deukalion,’’ form a 
separate volume. 

It is not easy to trace the man and his 
development in his poems; his best 
work perhaps, was done in the prose of 
his travels, the most ephemeral form of 
literature. And still further, it is well 
known that he did not give forth him- 
self, he did not unbosom himself will- 
ingly to his fellows. That, perhaps, is 
the reason why his hold upon men has 
passed in so large a measure, He was a 
wanderer, searching up and down the 
earth for the poetic vision, confessedly 
burning with ambition to reach the sub- 
limest height in poetry, but he could 
not say with Longfellow: 
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“Look into thy heart and write.” 

The poets, ‘‘inakers’’ of the race, have 
written out of the heart to man; they 
have caught and reproduced the great 
truths of life, from the earliest nameless 
bard to Edwin Markham of today. 

Of American writers, Poe is our fore- 
most lyrist; next*to him in’ lyric power 
stand Holmes and Taylor. The last, in 
spirit and in form, is an Orientalist. His 
imagery has all the rich coloring and 
dreamfulness of the Orient. To him no 
land appears as simple mountain and 
field and stream, but mantled in all the 
halo of its legendry. And, as a citizen 
of the world, he said: 

“Go, therefore, Songs!—which in the East 
were born. 
* * * * * 
“ They are the blossoms of my life,—and I 
Have ripened in the suns of many lands.” 


To the student of literature, to the 
poetical soul, Bayard Taylor will always 
be a joy and an inspiration, and a pain, 
because he did not attain his vision, 

“White as a morning star.” 

To men he will be known as the writer 
of a few lyrics that still ring down the 
years, of a few poems of sublimity and 
grandeur. He will rank with a group, 
his lifelong friends, Boker, Stoddard, 
Whitman, Stedman, Aldrich. Each-of 
these has enriched our literature by the 
contribution of some writing of perma- 
nent value. All stand outside of that 
charmed circle of which Emerson is the 
prophet. 

This Sir Galahad searching for the 
Holy Grail of Song, this great restless 
heart following unto the end the light 
that never shone on sea or land, spake 
once from within: 


“ Yet I sometimes think,—and thinking © 
Makes my heart so sore,— 
Just a few steps more, 
And there might have shone for me 
Blue and infiuite the sea.” 
Frederick J. Alien 























The Gap in America’s Armor 


William P, Prye, Presdent pro tem. of the United States Senate and.Author of the Shipping 
Bill, Tells “National” Readers How Vital Is the Need of a Merchant 
Marine, and How to Get It. 


By SENATOR WILLIAM P. FRYE 


UR country is great, prosperous and 

powerful. For a few years it has 
moved forward with the strides of a 
young giant, and to-day ranks with the 
foremost nations of the world, in very 
many regards outranking any of them. 
In manufacturing, agriculture and min- 
ing we are in the lead. Our exports 
reached last year the enormous sum of 
$1,487,000,000. The balance of trade in 
our favor was a little over $664,000,000. 
No nation approached that. This result 
has been attained under the policy of 
protection; free traders would say in 
spite of that policy, while protectionists 
would insist, because of it. 

The McKinley and the Dingley tariff 
legislation were thoroughly protective in 
every feature, and under them we made 
our greatest ‘progress. Nearly every in- 
dustry has been protected, has prospered. 
One alone, from a national point of view 
more important than any, has for fifty 
years not only been without encourage- 
ment, but has been handicapped by 
adverse legislation at home, and protec- 
tion of its competitors abroad. I refer, 
of course, to our ships engaged in the 
foreign trade. The logical result has 
followed. 
coast, capacious harbors, boundless 
forests, iron and coal in rich abundance, 
skilled laborers, sagacious and bold busi- 
ness men, large capital, an ever increas- 
ing foreign commerce, we have permitted 
the other maritime nations, our inferiors 
in most of these regards, to seize upon 
the pathways of the oceans of the world 
and hold them to our exclusion. 


{ 


With an almost limitless sea - 


Who carried last year our $2, 300,000, - 
ooo and a little over of our foreign com- 
merce? We did—8.2 per cent. Of 
our enormous exports we carried 9 per 
cent. We paid the past year $500,000 a 
day in gold to foreign ships for the carri- 
age of our goods, principally to those 
under the English and German flags. 

Mr. Ferguson, of the New York Pro- 
duce Exchange, keeps an annual record 
of grain clearances from that port. I 
recall one, which, if I remember correctly, 
showed 1,200 and over ships laden with 
our farm products, bound for foreign 
ports, seven of them under our flag. I 
have the exact figures for the year 1893. 
Entire amount of grain shipped, 55, 768,- 
ooo bushels — not a bushel in an Ameri- 
can bottom. 

I sawa letter from our consul at Bergen, 
one of the principal ports of Norway, 
dated February, 1895. The consul had 
improperly exacted certain fees from the 
American ship ‘‘Hamilton Fish.’’ In 
his letter he acknowledged the error; 
said that he had refunded the money, 
adding the significant statement that per- 
haps there might be some excuse for his 
ignorance in the fact that he had been 
consul. there for fifteen years, and this 
was the only American vessel entering 
the port during that time. 

Last year the climax of decadence 
seems to have been reached—the worst 
year in our history. In the trade be- 
tween the United States and Europe not 
one American vessel came from or went 
to Germany, Russia, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, the Netherlands, Italy, Aus- 
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tria-~-Hungary, Greece or Turkey. Two 
small vessels came from France, one of 
these in ballast; one from Belgium, in 
ballast, and one cleared from Spain. 
There entered or cleared from ports of 
the United Kingdom eleven sail vessels, 
two small steamships, both in ballast. 
This does not include the four ships of 
the American Line. 

The North German Lloyd line carried 
last year more cargo than all of our ships 
together engaged in the foreign trade. 

How can this be otherwise than humili- 
ating and mortifying to the last degree 
to any intelligent American citizen? It 
is not only humiliating, but may be ex- 
ceedingly dangerous to our prosperity. 
Suppose Europe should be embroiled in 
war; that England and Germany, our 
carriers, should enter upon a conflict at 
arms; who would carry our exports of 
farm, factory and mine products? If 
carried, who would pay the enormous 
war premiums? If exportations were 
seriously crippled, what would become 
of our home industries and the working 
men who conduct them? Are we, rich 
and prosperous, to submit to such hu- 
miliating and dangerous conditions? 
There are some Americans utterly devoid 
of patriotic impulse, who travel the world 
over and, without regret, never see the 
Stars and Stripes ina foreign port. Cer- 
tainly practical benefits ought to appeal 
even to them. They say, why not 
employ foreign ships to carry, and 
foreign agencies to find markets for, our 
surplus products, if they will do it so 
cheaply? Do they suppose thet: such 
agencies will have the slightest interest in 
extending our trade? What would they 
think of the merchant who employed the 
commercial traveler of his rival house to 
sell his goods? All other nations recog- 
nize as a fact that carriers of their own are 
a necessity to the prosperity of their 
commerce, and expend generously their 
money to this end; and not one of them 
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depends so largely for prosperity upon | 


the extension of its markets as do we. | 

In 1896 our exports amounted, in 
round numbers, to $882,000,000; in 1891 
to $1,487,000,000. In 1896 we exported 
of manufactures $228,000,000; in 1891, 
$412,000,000. If this enormous surplus 
of products can find no market abroad, 
then stagnation at home, capital without 
profit, working men without wages. This 
surplus will increase from year to year, 
and the necessity for foreign markets 
will increase, too. Can any one fail to 
see that ships of our own, commanded 
by American officers, intelligent, active 
and interested, will be of great aid? 
That terminal facilities, distributing 
agencies in every foreign port, offices, 
store houses, all the necessary equipment 
for trade, and all of our own, would be 
of immense advantage? 

There must be a remedy for this morti- 
fying and dangerous condition, and it is 
the duty of Congress to find it at the 
earliest day possible in the interest of 
our people. ‘The first and an imperious 
necessity is the establishment of regular 
lines of reasonably fast steamships, espe- 
cially from the Pacific coast east, and 
from the Atlantic to South America; for 
here is the promise of our greatest com- 
mercial expansion. Such lines build up 
a trade, carry mails, establish the neces- 
sary facilities abroad, carry as freight our 
products in concentrated forms, our fresh 
meats of all kinds, our fruits, our perish- 
able products, and their ships serve as 
auxiliaries to the navy in time of war. 

In my opinion, the result of long con- 
tinued and careful consideration, cer- 
tainly inspired by no selfish purpose, 
never having a dollar interest in ships-— 
possibly by my Americanism somewhat 
intense—the only way to restore us to 
our legitimate position on the sea is to 
pay, directly from the treasury, annually, 
so much money as shall equalize the con- 
ditions between our ships and those of 
our competitors, whether they be slow or 
fast, regular or irregular, sail or steam. 























“Tronquill,” a Product of the Pie Belt 


By PHIL, EASTMAN 


“Tam the child of fate. 
What need tt matter me 
Where 1 shall buried be! 
Death cometh soon or late, 
Whether on land or sea; 
What may tt matter me! 


“Work for the right and just, 
With an intrepid trust, 
Then tt need matter thee 
Naught, tf thou buried be 
Ether on land or strand, 
Either ’neath soil or sea.” 
—Tronquill 


668 AM the child of fate;’’—The lines 

of the poet-lawyer, Eugene F. Ware 
of Topeka, Kansas, who has just been 
appointed commissioner of pensions at 
Washington, express what seems to be 
the very story of his career. To be sure 
his ‘‘work for the right and just’’ has 
been a great-factor, but in the life of the 
man it seems to have been fortune or 
fate, as it may be called at will, that has 
followed him unbidden. 

Opportunities have presented them- 
selves disguised and masked and he has 
grasped them whether he would or no. 
He has been soldier, harness maker, 
ranchman, poet, lawyer, editor, politi- 
cian and philanthropist in turn. He is 
now one of the small coterie of passive 
politicians in Kansas whom President 
Roosevelt has repeatedly turned to for 
advice. 

It was through the medium of poetry, 
and not of politics, that Theodore Roos- 
evelt and ‘*Gene’’ Ware became ac- 
quainted. Before Governor Roosevelt 
of New York had made any political 
trips to the West as a campaigner, he 
read from a volume entitled ‘‘Some of 


the Rhymes of Ironquill.’’ He was 
struck with the worth of the poetry. He 
became interested in the writer and ex- 
pressed a desire to meet him. 

When he made his first speaking 
tour of the West he met Ironquill at 
Topeka while a ten minute stop was 
being made. That was but the begin- 
ning of a friendship, and the choice of 
the Kansan for the responsible position 
at Washington has been made, so it 
seeins, from personal reasons alone, for 
Mr. Ware was not an aspirant to the 
place and the politicians did not inter- 
cede in his behalf. He received it 
through fate. 

Eugene Fitch Ware has led an inter- 
esting life since he was born at 22 Tal- 
cott street, Hartford, Conn., May 29, 
1841. His parents moved to Lowa while 
he was but a lad. He lived at Burling- 
ton when Fort Sumpter was fired upon. 
Before the sun had set that day young 
Ware had enlisted in the First Lowa 
Volunteers. Afterward he served in the 
Fourth and Seventh Iowa Cavalry and 
was mustered out of service in June, 
1866, as a captain. 

The spirit of war has ever been with 
him. He believes in it. His creed is 
expressed in his short poem, ‘The Sol- 
dier’s Religion,’’ as follows: 


“The Stars and Stripes have stood by me 
In hours of darkest peril; 
I worship them as good enough 
For me in hours of need. 
I know that they will live beyond 
All present forms of creed, 
Because all present forms of creed 
Are sere and drear and sterile.” 
He was aid-de-camp to General Gren- 
ville M. Dodge, one of General Sher- 
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man’s corps commanders. He tells of 
that in his poein ‘‘Neutralia’’: 


“Well, we whacked ’em at Atlanta—we 
whaled’em, we flailed’em, 
Then we raced ’em down through Geor- 
gia, till they didn’t know what 
ailed ’em, 
And we sang and marched a-fighting, 
and we fit and sang a-marching, 
And we left a belt of charcoal through a 
country scathed and parching.” 


In 1867 Ware moved to Fort Scott, 
Kansas, and took up a section of land in 
Cherokee county. He lived on his land 
long enough to secure a patent for it. 
While there he studied law. There fate 
showed itself again. Ware had a friend 
who was a justice of the peace. This 
friend knew less about !aw than the 
average justice. The few cases he had to 
decide he took under advisement and 
consulted Ware about them before mak- 
ing his decision. In order to give better 
advice Ware studied law, and then, 
simply as a matter of course, was ad- 
mitted to the bar. He is now a Jawyer 
in Topeka and has lately spent much 
time in Washington as the leading attor- 
ney for his state in the suit of Kansas 
against Colorado over the water rights 
to the Arkansas river, one of the largest 
cases before the United States supreme 
court. 

Ware is a harness maker by trade. He 
stitched traces and halter straps in Fort 
Scott. Another friend of his there was 
a printer, one of the pioneer kind, with 
less type than it would take to fill a sun- 
bonnet. He was ambitious, however, 
and to advertise his business he started 
asmall paper. He allowed Ware some 
space to use in advertising his harness 
shop. To make his advertisements 
more attractive Ware wrote them in 
rhyme. He succeeded so well that the 
editor asked him to contribute a longer 
poem and the result was ‘‘Neutralia.”’ 
He signed it ‘‘Ironquill.’’ 


“ITRONQUILL,’’ A PRODUCT OF THE PIE BELT 


Then Ware started the Fort Scott 
Monitor, and like other editors, drifted 
into politics. He served in the Kansas 
senate for six years and then aspired to 
be a congressman, but he failed to secure 
the nomination. _ 

Ware has always been a Republican in 
politics. In 1898, when there was a 
struggle in Kansas between the Populists - 
and the Republicans, Ironquill issued 
an ultimatum: it was to the effect that 
if the Populist party won he would say 
goodbye to Kansas and move to Con- 
necticut. His threat was never taken 
seriously, except perhaps by the author, 
who had several thousand copies printed 
and circulated. He used figures to 
prove his assertion that Populism would 
be a curse. 

The Republicans won. — Ironquill 
stayed in Kansas. Another time he 
made a speech which stirred up the peo- 
ple. In making a high school address 
he stated that a war was necessary every 
twenty-five years to keep alive the spirit 
of patriotism and valor and the love for 
the Stars and Stripes. He was flooded 
with a wave of criticism. He was meek. 
He made no answer, except when asked 
once why he made the statement, to 
remark at his noonday lunch, ‘‘I didn’t 
know it was loaded.’”’ 

And, by the way, Ironquill’s noonday 
lunch is simple. He came from the 
great American pie belt and his lunch 
generally consists of a mug of milk and 
a piece of pie. The piece of pie is really 
half a pie, and to suit his wishes it is 
served him in the pan in which it was 
baked. Ware, with his pie pan and his 
milk, is a familiar figure in the row of 
lawyers and politicians who perch on 
stools together at the same restaurant 
counter each day. 

As a poet, Ironquill is independent. 
The rules he follows are his rules, but 
his verses are musical. So musical that 
they have gone through ten editions in 
this country and three in England. 





“IRONOUILL,”’ A PRODUCT OF THE PIE BELT 


Ware has been successful as a soldier, as 
an editor, as a poet and as a politician. 
His success has been financial and other- 
wise. Before he moved to Topeka in 
1893 he gave to Fort Scott the Ware 
library, valued at $10,000. ‘Then he and 
his wife took a trip to Europe. Heisa 
man who is ever working in the present 
and the future—not the past. His poem 
‘“The Now,’’ from which the following 
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verse is taken, expresses his ideas: 


“Away with the flimsy idea that life with 
a past ts attended; 
There's Now—only Now, and no Past— 
there’s never a past; tt has ended. 
Away with its obsolete story, and all of 
its yesterday sorrow ; 
There's only today, almost gone, and in 


Jront of today stands tomorrow.” 
TOPEKA, Kan. 


“Tronquill’s” Great Poem, “The Organ Grinder” 


‘M ignorant of music, but still, in spite of that, 
I always drop a quarter in an organ grinder’s hat. 
I welcome on the pavement that old, familiar noise, 
Around which gaily gather all the little girls and boys; 
While solemn, sad and hungry stands, a-turning at the crank, 
A nobleman from Europe, of attenuated rank. 


The nobleman looks sad, but gives with organistic glee, 

A ballad of old Ireland, the jewel of the sea— 

“The most distracted country that we have ever seen; 

They're hangin’ men and women there, for wearin’ of the green— 
For wearin of the green, for wearin’ of the green; 

They're hangin’ men and women for the wearin’ of the green.” 


And when I think of those who went a-marching off with me, 
Who claimed a home in Ireland, the jewel of the sea; 

My comrades and my messmates, none braver or more true; 
Holding aloft the Stars and Stripes, a-wearing of the blue. 
Alas! far down in Dixie their many graves are seen; 

Beneath the grassy hillocks they are wearing of the green. 


Immortal little island! 


No other land or clime 


Has placed more deathless heroes in the Pantheon of time. 


Anon the noble Roman brings his music to a halt; 

There seems an indication of a neighboring revolt. 

He takes a change of venue of about a dozen feet, 

And enfilades the windows that are fronting on the street. 
Around him whirl the girls and boys, with animated glee. 

Once more he grinds; I recognize ‘‘Der Deutscher Companie.”’ 


“Der Deutscher Companie ish der beshtest companie—” 

The music bears me backward to the year cf ’63. 

I saw a German regiment step out from our brigade; 

It marched across a meadow where a hundred cannon played; 
Its bugles hurled defiance as it skirmished up a slope 

Amid a fire that.gave no man the promise of a hope. 
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‘They fell like wheat; they came not back; at night no bugles played-- 
There was no German regiinent attached to our brigade. 


The world has seen thy valor, O land of song and vine! 

Since Hermann plucked the eagles from the ramparts of the Rhine. 
Down valor’s lustrous collonade is seen the marble throng— 

Thy warriors and thy scholars, O land of vine and song. 


About this time the nobleman is asked to take a rest; 

The fires of indignation light his Romulistic breast. 

He stops the crank; he gazes up defiantly, yet mute, 

While from the second story there proceeds an ancient boot. 

With steady gaze he watches it, and, like a man of nerve, 

He accurately calculates its hyperbolic curve. 

He dodges it; he marches on; but soon this man of Rome 

Begins again to turn his crank,—‘‘Johnny comes marching home.’’ 


“When Johnny comes marching home again, hurrah! hurrah!— 
The women will sing, the men will shout, 
The boys and girls will all turn out; 

We'll all be gay when Johnny comes marching home.” 


And then I think of those again who went with me to war— 

They knew where they were going, and what they went there for; 
They felt that there was little left of present or of past, 

Of hope, of home, of future, if the die were wrongly cast. 

Fires smouldered at the firesides when the Nation called, ‘‘To arms!”’ 
My comrades left the forests, the founderies, the farms; 

They fought the Nation’s battles, on the Jand and on the sea— 

Alas! alas! no millionaire to war went off with me. 


The merit of the country marched and filled the Union ranks— 
‘The money of the country marched, and filled the English banks. 
At last, when all was over, and Johnny ceased to roam— 

He came with bugles playing; the specie sneaked back home. 


O, outcast organ grinder, thy simple ballads start 

The frenzy of the cyclones through the highlands of my heart. 
Some sneer thy ragged music, because to them there comes 

No bawling of the bugles, no raving of the drums. 

They hear no ‘‘boots and saddles’’ sounding in the midnight chill; 
They hear no angry cannon thunder up the rocky hill; 

They hear no canteens rattle; they see no muskets shine, 

As ranks sweep by in double-quick to brace the skirmish line. 


Go play thy simple music, O friendless sport of fate. 
The ballads of the people are the bulwarks of the state. 


The bugles that hang dreaming now, like bats upon the wall, 
Remember well those choruses that rose above the call; 

And in unconscious musings, those battered bugles see 

The glories of the future in the centuries to be. | 
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LL from a kernel of wheat 
—the complete and com- 
posite essence of natural 
life and health. 

With the echoed roar of the world 
famed Niagara in my ears, I stood upon 
the roof.of the ‘‘Castle of Light,’’ and 
looked far out upon the twinkling of 
myriads of electric lights fed by the 
waters. of Niagara, representing the 
greatest single concentration of power 
known in history. Within the circle of 
the horizon, not long ago, gleamed the 
radiance of the Rainbow City—the phan- 
tom illumination of the Pan-American 
Exposition. There were within the 
eye’s sweep scores of factories, but in all 
that orbit of industry, there seemed 























to be one star of supreme splendor. 
In very appearance it suggested a con- 
servation of the best of life; it suggested 
a world compelling idea upon the great 
question of the age—and future ages—for 
it was the beacon light of basic fabric 
food—the material that goes to make up 
the brawn and brain of the present and 
future. No one can ever look upon the 
Natural Food Conservatory on the banks 
of the Niagara without being impressed, 
not merely from a commercial view 
point, but with the subtlest psychological 
phases of life which it reveals. 
Appropriately: and most fittingly 
located on the banks of the river rushing 
swiftly by to the great falls, the Conserva- 
tory was created on the scale of Niagara’s 








HENRY D. PERKY, FOUNDER AND PRESIDENT OF THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURER OF THE FAMOUS SHREDDED WHOLE WHEAT BISCUIT 
In the article that follows, Mr. Chapple tells the story of the inception and develop it of the idea that germinated 
in a $2,000,000 Natural Food Conservatory at Niagara Falls, N. Y., and the creation of a great national industry. 
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scope. The world’s attention gravitates 
toward such an institution, because the 
undertaking involves a great universal 


and yet, with all of its present unparal- 
leled capacity of hundreds of thousands 
every twenty-four hours, the’ total pro- 
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problem, that of food-—-simple, natural 
food—the kernel of wheat shredded and 
prepared to meet the requirements of 
human kind. 

In a sweeping survey of the industrial 
phases of our national life, reflecting the 
spirit of the times, to me no other insti- 
tution is more impressive. In itself it 
teaches a lesson that lingers and creates 
a wholesome, healthful interest in the 
real food of Nature that never satiates. 
How much such an institution means to 
the very sinew of American life, no sta- 
tistician can ever compute. There is a 
breadth in it all that partakes of the 
scope of the present day American spirit, 
and as the shredded wheat, crisp and 
wholesome, goes forth, I could not help 
thinking of the manna of old that fed 
the multitudes, for here, indeed, was a 
conservatory of food, conserving the best 
of human energies, muscle and brain, 


duct is not yet sufficient to supply more 
than a small per cent, of the people of 
this country alone. 

Mere figures are entirely inadequate 
to convey comprehension of the magni- 
tude of this plant, and much less to 
anticipate the future demands that will 
be made upon it, as people come to 
know what shredded wheat really is—or 
better still—to understand the simple 
rudiments and philosophy of natural 
living. 

The United States has won its place 
as a world power because of such cap- 
tains of industry as are interested in this 
enterprise. They possessed a world- 
view—a world-breadth—in other words, 
a single clear commercial conception 
that the world is round and can be en- 
circled with great industrial products, 
even as Magellan circumnavigated the 
globe with his squadron. 
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Not many years ago a man past the 
meridian of life, broken down from the 
same causes that have abbreviated many 
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ments, that the elements of the human 
body are blended in natural proportions 
in a kernel of wheat. This fact estab- 
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useful 

lives in 

America, 

was given 

up asa 

hopeless wreck 

by physicians. 
Here comes the 

trite but never 
varying expression, ‘‘Necessity is the 
mother of invention.”’ 

To me the Latin word, invenire (to 
come by chance) has a profound signifi- 
cance. Just as the clouds were dark- 
est, Henry D. Perky solved a prob- 
lem for human kind in a struggle for his 
own life. He took the germ of an idea, 
simple enough to be startling—natural 
food—a complete wholesome kernel of 
wheat, analyzed the proposition first by 
the ordinary conceptions of common 
sense, confirmed by laboratory experi- 

















lished to 

his com- 

plete sat- 

isfaction 

and con- 

viction, the pro- 

cess of manufac- 

ture and prepara- 

tion was simpli. 

in the same appropriate man- 
ner. The history of his life from that 
time reads like a romance. Enthused 
in his work, his subconscious as well as 
his conscious energies were concentrated 
upon crystalizing what is te-day realized 
in the ‘‘Castle of Light’’ on the banks of 
Niagara, and future historians will look 
with more interest upon this event than 
upon musty memories of Lundy’s Lane, 
for this involves a world-embracing in- 
novation in the problem of saving lives, 
in building: up men for the real battles 


fied 
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for life, health and the pursuit of happi- 
ness in its highest and truest sense. 

Americans admire men who conquer. 
The Natural Food Conservatory is a con- 
quest which belongs to the world. It 
represents the concrete and specific value 
of the life of Henry D. Perky to the 
human race. The millions spent for 
drugs would soon be saved if people 
would only observe the rules of simple 
living, and, more important, if they 
would use the natural and simple foods 
which a wise Creator provided in the 
kernel of wheat, with nothing added to, 
and nothing taken away.from -the. one 
universally accepted synonym of all time 
for the ‘‘Staff of Life.”’ 

Now to the story. I first remember 
meeting a very busy man at Worcester, 
Mass. A modest plant it was—scrupu- 
lously neat—and a very busy atmosphere 
permeated the premises. There. was 
something compelling and infectious in 
his earnestness. The shredded wheat 


hosts were growing, and the demand 


rose with a rush as the people came to 
know about and used the toothsome 
product. Economical, to be sure, in 
the first cost; but economical in a broader 
sense in its guarantee of healthfulness, 
strength and vigor. 

Then one thing that impressed me in 
the man, as I saw him carefully systema- 
tizing the work before him, was his keen, 
practical way of observing things that 
others had in some way overlooked. In 
a short time he had me a convert to his 
ideas, which evolve with a compelling, 
logical consistency. One point he made 
concerning the necessity of using all the 

‘wheat in food, was in preserving teeth, 
and giving the teeth the supply of phos- 
phates in the wheat food, instead of 
eliminating this prime essential as in 
wheat flour. ee 

The dire results of doughnuts and 
pastry with a touch of ‘“‘shortening’’ 
have been obviated in shredded wheat, 
as prepared in multifarious ways, and all 
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tempting and toothsome in new dishes, 
quite as delicious as the dangerous mix- 
tures of flour and lubricants. 

Following out his ideas to a logical 
conclusion, he purchased an old, pictur- 
esque, castle turreted ‘‘ladies’ seminary,”’ 
erected in Worcester as far back as 1840, 
and turned it into a school of Domestic 
Science with a curriculum that includes 
everything the words imply. 

In the dawn of his prosperity here he 
provided a place for the use of his entire 
income. In less than forty-five days one 
of the original ladies’ seminaries of New 
England for ‘‘higher education’’ was 
converted into an institution for the 
“highest education’? of women that 
carries out the genuine ideal of higher 
education in providing instruction along 
the lines of home making. 

Over fifty women study ways and 
methods of teaching domestic science 
and a glance at the list indicates some- 
what the. scope of the work—cookery, 
chemistry of food, marketing, house 
economics, sanitation, physical culture, 
elocution, sewing, pedagogy and psy- ° 
chology. The building with its old 
traditions inspires interest during the 
course and the graduating classes, repre- 
senting almost every state of the Union, 
leave the twin-turreted, picturesque old 
building on the hill with ambition and 
enthusiasm in their chosen work, mingled 
with feelings of regret at quitting a place 
where clustered so many pleasant asso- 
ciations, but inspired with a fixed pur- 
pose to continue the work for which they 
have been fitted. The addresses by Mr. 
Perky before the classes are indeed a 
text book on the subject of domestic 
science, broadened far beyond the use of 
any’ single cereal, but giving withal a 
sure foundation and fixed scientific basis 
to work upon in the various uses and 
abuses of the kernel of wheat as a basis 
for natural food. 

The ‘‘Oread,’’ a magazine published 
by the Institute, contains contributions 
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from Mr. Perky and members of the 
faculty which make the collected num- 
bers a veritable encyclopedia on the sub- 
ject of foods in all ages and in all 
nations, that is not equalled in scope 
and timely suggestions and thoughtful 
purpose. It contains matter that might 
well be utilized in text books in public 
schools. Comprehensively stated and 
practically illustrated within. this far 
famed food, the teachings and influence 
of Oread are something far 
beyond the expression of mere 
didactic purposes. 

In the large laboratory 
which occupies a complete 
floor in one of the circular 
turrets, with windows at all 
points of the compass, there 
was nothing lacking for the 
most thorough research. On 
the floor below, viewed from 
a gallery, the visitors look 
upon the busy young ladies in 
cap and apron who are solv- 
ing the most important, and 
altogether the most vital ques- 
tions of life. The dormitory 
throughout has a suggestion 
of home comfort, and the 
large fireplace in the: parlor 
and the thoroughly domesti- 
cated atmosphere throughout 
the institute suggest a big 
family, rather than an insti- 
tute. In the kitchen labora- 
tory of Mrs. Higbee, the 
principal, are constantly 
evolved new dishes and new 
ideas of domestic science, 
which in itself carries the en- 
thusiasm of anticipation and 
progress. In the spacious 
dining room a monster Aeo- 
lian furnishes music fitting for 
any and alloccasions. At one 
end of the dining room is a 
stage, which is utilized on 
various occasions for lectures 
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or theatricals; this is also utilized as the 
dining place for the faculty. Mr. Perky 
has made his home at the institute and 
has given his time, money, and energy 
to emphasizing ideas which are, after all, 
the highest ideals of life, the building 
up of homes without drudgery and en- 
slavement to the irksome duties of house- 
keeping. 

Mr. Perky’s ambition is not limited to 
the measure of success which he has 
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achieved in this institution. He says: 
‘It is my ambition from my own per- 
sonal earnings to found the greatest 


in response to the increasing study of 
domestic science: the basic natural law 
of cause and effect. 
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school of domes- 
tic science possi- 
ble to be estab- 
lished.’’ There 
could hardly be 
given a better key 
than this to the char- 
acter of the man. 

Never have I en- 
joyed a more pleasant day than the hours 
at the Oread Institute, where a revelation 
is made of the possibilities of domestic 
science. From this point have radiated 
influences that are world-wide in reach. 
The demonstration of what proper 
food really is and what it really means 
here becomes. a fascinating, practical 
fact, instead of a theory. 

After a visit at the Oread Institute, it 
is plain to see the expression of the same 
personality and the same absorbing pur- 
pose in the ‘‘Castle of Light,’’ or Natural 
Food Conservatory at Niagara Falls. In 
this great conservatory there is a scope 
to meet a demand increasing as certainly 




















That large, 
handsome buff 
colored building 
at Niagara is in 
harmony with 
the ideas and 

teachings that go with 
the use of shredded 
wheat. It reaches 
forth in itself as a compelling invitation 
to the world to use food that brings the 
greatest possibilities to life, and is in 
itself an enduring monument of an epoch 
making idea. It is a centre toward 
which the thousands of visitors at 
Niagara gravitate, and after an inspec- 
tion of the Natural Food Conservatory a 
life impression remains of the ideas 
which it.represents and which involve 
even more than the solitary principle of 
natural food. 
The pleasant memories connected with 
a visit to the Natural Food Conservatory 
make a distinct red letter day in the his- 
tory of the National Magazine. The 
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first annual National Magazine conven- 
tion met at the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion during the latter days of August, 
1g01. Included in the itinerary of the 
outing was a visit to Niagara Falls. And 
it is not an exaggeration to say that the 
most vivid recollections of every one of 
those delegates, representing nearly 
eyery state in the Union, is associated 
with the visit to the Natural Food Con- 
servatory. The party inspected the 
building, then approaching-completion. 

Now, there are buildings and buildings 
—this is an age of sky scraping and acre 
covering buildings; but here was a build- 
ing that stood as a commanding index 
for an idea—for a movement of inter- 
national importance. It is more than 
commercial, because its influence carries 
with it.the power of drawing out the best 
there is in home life. 

The Natural Food Conservatory—the 
home of Shredded Wheat—containing 
three thousand tons of steel, three hun- 
dred miles of electric wiring, four mill- 
ion bricks and with five and one half 
acres of floor space, can scarcely be com- 
prehended in type. The eight hundred 
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and forty-four windows, doubled paned 
to keep out all dust, for cleanliness is 
the watchword in the making of 
Shredded Wheat; the twenty thousand 
pounds of putty—all these indicate what 
the ‘‘Castle of Light’? means, for there 
are more windows than wall space, and 
the sunlight that gives growth to the 
kernel of wheat is a prominent factor in 
the making of Shredded Wheat. As our 
delegation passed within the main en- 
trance there was an interest awakened 
akin to that of entering an institution of 
learning. For here indeed was a univer- 
sity of right living. All the little details 
that go to make up the comforts to visi- 
tors were anticipated and provided. 

The great round glass chandelier in the 
corridor, composed of 24,000 crystals, 
was an indication of the world view of 
the projectors. Here nearly two million 
dollars have been invested for an equip- 
ment not equalled in the world. On the 
floor above are the general offices of the 
company, which are a model of simplicity 
and practical utility. On the next floor 
is the large convention hall with a seat- 
ing capacity of over one thousand. An 
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ideal hall magnificently lighted day and 
night, without a pillar or post to mar 
perfect visual or acoustic properties, 
which is tendered free to the large num- 
ber of national organizations that have 
found in Niagara an ideal place for 
annual conventions. 

No hotel dining room in America 
equals that provided in the Natural Food 
Conservatory —a great airy room com- 
manding a sweeping view of the Niagara 
river just 
above the 
American and 
Canadian 
Falls. And 
here every em- 
ploye will 
come, a guest 
of the com- 
pany, at the 
noon hour 
lunch. The 
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scene is in- 
tensely 


inter- 

esting. The 

practical dem- 

onstration of 

Shredded 

Wheat is given 

here in sucha 

way that it isa 

revelation to many to see the various 
dishes that can be prepared from it. 

The roof garden in summer time is 
like a glimpse into fairy land. The 
music and the laughter of- happy youth 
hang like a halo over the ‘‘ Castle of 
Light.”’ The view from the roof garden 
is quite as awe inspiring as a visit to the 
Falls. 

There is an air of open-hearted hospi- 
tality about this institution that is 
refreshing in contrast with the picketed, 
barred and secretive work of other insti- 
tutions. Here every process of manu- 
facture is revealed to the visitor as an 
open book with a frankness that is fas- 
cinating. When the perfect and care- 
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fully selected wheat from the Genesee 
valley is brought from the wheat fields 
to the cleaning room, no hands touch 
the grain as Nature left it, and the in- 
sistent guard against impurities of any 
kind is rigidly maintained. All chaff 
and dust are removed in the cleaning 
room on the sixth floor, by forcing air 
through the wheat as it comes from the 
conveyor. A steady, never ebbing tide 
of wheat flows into the building precisely 
in proportion 
as the ship- 
ments are 
made. Every 
particle is 
thoroughly 
cleaned; even 
electricity is 
used to see 
that no metal- 
lic substance 
creeps in. 

The eastern, 
central and 
western wings 
of the Conser- 
vatory are sup- 
plied with 
these purified 
and tested ker- 
nels of wheat 
where each grain is thoroughly washed 
and cooked. This does not in the 
slightest degree affect the chemical 
or natural ingredients of the wheat. 
After being cooked the wheat is 
thoroughly aired. Still retaining its 
perfect shape, the thoroughly prepared 
wheat berry is taken to one of the floors 
below where it is shredded. The thread- 
like wheat shreds are automatically cut 
into biscuit form and again cooked in 
the eight large Ferris wheel ovens, and 
the product is finished automatically in 
another oven of a lower degree of heat, 
without being so much as touched by 
the human hand. The process is a fas- 
cinating evolution of food direct from 
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the field ready to be set upon the table. 

In the main visitors’ gallery there are 

miniature trolley cars in front of the 


workers reveals a spirit of content and 
enthusiastic and intelligent effort that is 
inspiring. And yet with all of these 
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lunch tables, and an order is given and 
the food delivered on one of the little 
cars — all accomplished by electricity. 
This is one of the many innovations 
that add greatly to the visitors’ interest. 

The ventilation and temperature of 
the building are regulated and kept uni- 
form in summer by taking in fresh air 
that has first been refrigerated and dis- 
tributing it equally. The air is actually 
washed before it goes through the cool- 
ing pipes. In winter this process is 
reversed and the air is heated by the coil 
of pipes. Gigantic fans in the basement 
change the air in the entire building 
every fifteen minutes, so the fresh air of 
the wheat fields is maintained up to tie 
point where the Shredded Wheat boxes 
are packed for distribution and sent out 
to the railroad cars from whence it is 
taken to all parts of the world. 

The marble bath rooms, the plumbing, 
and the appointments throughout the 
building for the employees are more 
palatial than in many hotels of the 
country and a glance at these busy 


advanced, generous and liberal advanta- 
ges, there is no attempt to change socio- 
logical conditions. The very simplest 
natural law is observed and the person- 
ality of Henry D. Perky and his associates 
is a practical business-like demonstration 
of the old-fashioned, but never ceasing 
virtues of the golden rule. 

The influence of the Natural Food 
Conservatory does not cease with the 
erection of a handsome building. The 
old Porter estate has developed the high- 
est artin landscape gardening; and now 
the company has started in to help make 
Niagara one of the most beautiful cities 
in the world. Cash prizes are to be 
awarded for the best results in landscape 
gardening, to any resident of the city. 
Seed is furnished by the company free if 
desired. The notable feature has been 
the movement in beautifying school 
yards and thoroughly interesting the 
children, who are given free seeds for the 
work. The only condition—characteris- 
tic of the maker—is that part of the flow- 
ers be given to the Memorial Hospital. 
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This public spirit is further emphatic 
of the altruistic and yet intensely practi- 
cal plan of operations, and the Natural 
Food Conservatory will long remain a 
power and influence in the simple gospel 
of Nature and Nature’s handiwork. 

The impulse to bring in a personal 
matter in reference to the National 
Magazine in connection with the Natural 
Food Conservatory cannot be resisted. 
After a day of sight seeing and pleasure, 
the delegates of the National. Magazine 
were gathered about the banquet board, 
and there a spread and demonstration 
was made of the various uses and dishes 
which could be made of Shredded 
Wheat. Infinite variety, yes, but that 
spread dimmed the lustre of Delmonico’s 
or Sherry’s and the tributes paid to the 
natural food — Shredded Wheat — by 


those delegates were indeed notable. 
Timid housewives who had never before 
spoken at a banquet, arose and made 
eloquent and convincing talks concern: 


ing the natural food. That occasion was 


a memorable one, and if all the visitors 
at Niagara Falls go away with similar 
impressions there is no possibility of 
forecasting the consumption of this food 
in this country. When once used, 
Shredded Wheat has as permanent a 
place in the family larder as the flour bin. 
And it is not‘too much to predict that 
its use among all the people will become 
quite general. 

The Natural Food Conservatory is an 
epoch making phase of our national in- 
dustrial development. Coincident with 
the construction of the Conservatory was 
the full development of harnessed elec- 
tric power at Niagara. The factory at 
Worcester was established just six years 
ago, at the time when the first turbine 
wheel at Niagara revolved. The Wor- 
cester factory is still running, taxed to 
its fullest capacity and now it does not 
require an acute observer to see that even 
with the new Conservatory casting its 
millions of loaves on the markets of the 
world, the capacity will soon have to be 
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further increased.. The new Shredded 
Wheat products, for which machinery is 
ready to operate, will create an unprece- 
dented demand, as it provides shredded 
wheat in a popular form which is as 
wholesome as it is tempting. 

This is the age of men who do things. 
Henry D. Perky is a doer and it seems 
as if he were inspired by the philosophic 
conclusions of William Penn when he 
wrote: 

“It were happy if we studied nature 
more in natural things; and acted accord- 
ing to nature, whose rules are few, 
plain and reasonable,’’ coinciding with 
Lord Bacon’s axiom that ‘‘Nature is 
commanded by obeying her,’’ and 
Emerson’s notable addenda, ‘‘Nature 
is sensitive, elevating and refining.’’ 

No less forceful is Mr. Perky’s maxim, 
‘“*Naturally organized foods make possi- 
ble natural conditions; there is no 
other way.”’ 

In a busy career which necessitates 


traveling nights and working at a tre- 
mendous pace during the days, Henry 
D. Perky is always found thoroughly 


true to his great ideals. It was my good 
fortune to meet him one night on a 
sleeping car. In the drawing room amid 
the roar of the train he was practicing 
on his violin, and taking real solace in 
music. He had only begun to play a 
few months before and was already quite 
proficient, practically demonstrating 
what can be accomplished when there is 
concentrated purpose, for few persons 
as busy as he is with a multitude of 
duties, would think of beginning to learn 
the violin at the age of fifty-eight. The 
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tremendous energies of the man find a 
relaxation in music that further has the 
hand mark of the purposes that are a 
corollary of Shredded Wheat. 

Other eras have had their poets, phi- 
losophers and historians. In these times 
it is the work of such men as Henry D. 
Perky that gives industrial achievement 
the highest and best touch for the con- 
crete betterment and uplifting of the 
race. 

Born on an Ohio farm, sleeping 
beneath the rough hewn rafters, the 
youth dreamed dreams, and with the 
rugged self reliance of the farm lad he 
entered the-lists and became a self edu- 
cated man. Asa lawyer he broke down 
in health and in that battle the concen- 
trated experiences of a lifetime converged 
toward the exploitation of an idea as well 
as an ideal. The magic of success was 
his reward, and the dreams are being 
realized. The great ‘‘Castle of Light’ 
at Niagara is indeed a monument to his 
life work; it is in deed and in fact a 
conservatory, for within those glass walls 
has blossomed in full fruition the kernel 
of ideas implanted in the farmer lad 
who was close to Nature, in all her 
works of wonderment. After all is said 
and done, in science, art and. literature, 
‘‘Back to Nature’’ is the magic slogan 
that brings the surest success. 

The transplanted plant at Niagara has 
kept close to its most appropriate en- 
vironment and teaching, amd the growing 
influence of the Natural Food Conserva- 
tory and its products carries with it the 
fragrance of the buoyant and best hopes 
as well as the loftiest purposes of life. 
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Modern Advertising—By the Aid 


Electricity 


ND now the clouds of night are har- 

nessed; and he who runs may read 

the very light that shows him where his 
pathway trends. 

In -no country under the sun has the 
subject of advertising been so assidu- 
ously studied as in the United States; 
and nowhere else has the science of 
publicity been given so much promi- 
nence as in that quarter of the Western 
continent which, bounded on the north 
by the Dominion of Canada, is elsewhere 
only restricted by the waves of the 
oceans washing its shores. From east 


to west, from north to south, this 
tremendous area is one gigantic advertis- 
ing appeal to its inhabitants to buy, Buy, 
BUY—to embrace with open arms the 
thousand-and-one things necessary for 
comfort and necessity, and to remember 
that this or that article of commodity is 
the sive gua non of human existence, 
and ‘‘that other’’ is antiquated and passe, 
and should not for a single moinent 
be considered. The one-time personal 
persuasion of dealer to customer—which, 
from the very nature of things, limited 
business, has been supplanted by the 
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very many conveniences for exploiting 
and multiplying solicitations and trans- 
acting tremendous propositions at long 


range. Take the telephone, for instance, 
which is the broadening and expansion 
of the human voice—giving it the power 
to extend its range over hundreds of 
miles of intervening space, as one ex- 
ample of modern methods of suggestion, 
of advertising, of telling pertinent stories 
and offering opportunities of emergency 
and competition. 

The telephone is one form of advertis- 
ing electrical factorship, but its use is, 
necessarily, limited, for the true element 
of advertising is lacking—insistence, 
without which the broadest suggestion is 
weakened by lack of the , power for 
promptly following up. ‘True advertis- 
ing means the constant reminder, the 
never-let-up principle of perseverance 
until the goal is reached. Modern 
advertising has provided the means 
for accentuating original. importunity, 
in various ways, by the use of the 
public press, bold wall displays, the per- 
verting of the natural landscape into 
a purveyor of commercial wares, the use 
of street cars and salient features of 
architecture, etc., ad infinitum—all effec- 
tive in their particular fields, and, taken 
in conjunction, almost irresistible; yet 
the triumph of electricity dwarfs them 
all—changes darkness into light, and 
without disfiguring its environment, or 
palling on the senses, commandingly 
tells a story in letters of fire and 
mystery, and serves as an object lesson 
no man can resist-—-a medium which 
compels attention and retention. 

That word ‘‘retention’’ covers the ad- 
vantage electricity has over all its con- 
temporaries, for its very composition, 
light, cannot be hidden, and is almost a 
part of the Divine intelligence which 
pervades all nature. The use-of electri- 
cal displays for advertising purposes has 
changed the entire complexion of adver- 
tising, from the very conspicuousness of 
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it: the bold and super-brilliant inscrip- 
tions as emanating from an electrical 
sign dominate everything. Even impos- 
ing buildings are cast into shadow, and 
the broad streets teeming with the pass- 
ing populace become mere lanes leading 
up to some salient feature which is all 
aglow with forceful energy—the electrical 
advertising sign. ‘The writer is provoked 
to this enthusiasm by the recent establish- 
ment, in Boston, of a startlingly. elo- 
quent example of what electricity is 
capable of in judicious hands. Stand- 
ing, of an evening, at the corner of 
Washington and Summer streets, a bril- 
liant glare of light in intermittent flashes 
aroused my curiosity. On looking for 
the cause, I observed, away down on 
Summer street, an inviting and beckon- 
ing invitation in the sky to ‘BUY AND 
READ THE NATIONAL MAGA- 
ZINE.” Just as I had conceived that it 
might be a miracle, the wording changed 
like a flash, and ‘“‘WHITE HOUSE 
COFFEBR, THE FRIEND OF THE 
FAMILY” was engrafted on my mem- 
ory in words of fire. As soon as I 
gathered my wits together, sti!l another 
change to ‘‘BOND, OF BOSTON, 
WILL SELL YOU SPACE,”’ and 


_“BOND, of BOSTON, 16 CENTRAL 


ST.” following immediately, I became 
aware that I was being talked to, solic- 
ited, willy nilly, to buy the very things 
I could consistently use, and was being 
offered certain advertising suggestions 
I could not well forget. ‘Truly, it was 
a great thing, this attention-compelling 
sign which had almost the power of 
speech, and which impressed me more 
than any advertising overtures ever made 
to me. I watched that sign for more 
than an hour, and found that thirty or so 
consecutive inscriptions were displayed 
every short while, and every one of them 
are running through my mind as I pen 
this article, as indelibly fixed as though 
committedtomemory. This is, indeed, 
modern’ advertising — only _ possible 




















through the kindly aid of electricity; 
and I suppose the thousands that daily 
use Summer street as a thoroughfare on 
their way to the Union station are or 
will be as deeply impressed. Since this 
first experience of mine I have taken the 
pains to learn that this particular sign is 
called the ‘‘Monarch Advertising Sign,”’ 
and is the first to be erected by the Elec- 
trical Advertising Company of Worcester, 
Mass., and the No. 1 of many similar 
signs to be erected as fast as advertisers 
learn to appreciate their advertising 
value. ‘The uniform size of the signs to 
be erected in all the large advertising 
centres is heroic—-something like 47 by 
to feet; and I learn that Bond, of Bos- 
ton, 16 Central street, whose name has 
been thrust upon me by the circum- 
stance of my first introduction to this 
wonderful sign, has control of all space 
to be offered for exploiting any good 
thing the large manufacturers of the 
United States may wish placed on per- 
petual record. I might add that each of 
these mammoth signs is to be illumi- 
nated by 1,200 electric Jamps—giving 
an effulgence only to be equalled 
by the sunlight, and dwarfing to candle 
light capacity any previous attempts to 
harness electricity for advertising pur- 
poses. 

The illustration at the head of this 
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article has been specially made to con- 
vey quite an accurate idea of the optical 
effect of the electric display in question. 
The extreme brilliancy of the lighting 
entirely eliminates any suggestion of the 
contour of the sign itseli—the words ap- 
pearing against a dark background as 
though created by the elements, and 
having-a character quite unusual and 
impressive. Quite the largest electrical 
sign ever erected, it is entirely automatic 
and positive in its operation; and the 
smoothness and continuity of its expos- 
ures stamp it as a mechanical wonder of 
exceeding cleverness—without a single 
contemporary to share its manifest 
honors. 

Certainly the acme has been reached 
in publicity—for it will be evident to the 
thinking mind that the stopping point 
must be somewhere in this vicinity—that 
there must be a limit to the range of 
human possibilities, else the whole 
scheme of the universe must be changed. 

Meanwhile, and pending a convulsion 
of nature, it would seem to be good 
advice to look this electrical sign matter 
up—examine its possibilities—utilize it 
if practicable—take advantage of the 
otherwise wasted darkness to permit 
your solicitation’ to include the night 
time, and, as our friend Mr. ‘‘Cascarets’’ 
has it, ‘‘work while you sleep.”’ 
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Pittsfield, 


Gem City 








of the Berkshires 


By MAJOR G. ARTHUR TAPPAN 


66 | HE Gem City” is the title most 
appropriately applied to Pittsfield, 
the county seat of Berkshire county, 
Mass. Pittsfield is situated in the centre 
of the county and is the chief city of 
the Berkshire Hills, a region famous the 
world over for its magnificent scenic 
beauty and charm. ‘These hills have 
been. aptly termed ‘‘The Alps of 
America.’’ The various ranges present 
an endless succession of views of the 
grandest description, lakes dot the fertile 
valleys, there is charm everywhere one 
turns. Nature has indeed been lavish 
in her gifts and man has supplemented 
her works with generous hand. Almost 
from. the first settlement in this section, 
the Berkshire Hills have been famous 
for their beauty and the years have added 
steadily to their fame and popularity. 


The city of Pittsfield has a population 
of something like 25,000 and is a busy, 
prosperous place. Its location is ideal 
and it combines with rare natural beauty 
the conveniences of a modern munici- 
pality. The city lies in a natural amphi- 
theatre, beigg surrounded on all sides 
by the mountain ranges which make up 
the Berkshire Hills. Through the valley 
runs the Housatonic river and within the 
circle of the hills are several lakes. ‘To 
the north of the city proper lies Pon- 
toosuc lake, one of the most popular out- 
ing places in the county. ‘The trolley 
lines reach this- resort, where is located 
the home of the Pittsfield Boat Club. 

To the west of the city is located 
Onota lake, as lovely a sheet of water as 
can be found in the state. Onota is not 
yet reached by the trolley, but a line is 
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projected which will make it easy of ac- 
cess and it will eventually share the 
public favor with Pontoosuc. Finer op- 
portunity for fishing and for aquatic 
sports of all kinds could not be desired, 
and the lakes constiute one of Pittsfield’s 
chief charms. 

Pittsfield is a city of broad streets, 
shaded by splendid old elms and maples 
and lined with fine residences. The 
streets are wel! kept and the residents 
vie with each other in making their 
places attractive. he business streets 
are lined with substantial blocks, many 
of them of modern and tasteful de- 
sign and construction. The city is 
supplied with the finest water, which 
comes from Lake Ashley on Wash- 
ington Mountain, nine miles to the 
east; it has a comprehensive modern 
system of sewerage and its streets are 
lighted by an excellent electric light sys- 
tem. It maintains a capable fire depart- 
ment and, in fact, is in all ways a 
thoroughly up-to-date municipality. Its 
people are well-to-do and cultured, its 
public library is fully up to the demand 
of an intelligent constituency, its churches 
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are well supported, its schools are of the 
best. The city has several fine hotels, 
principal among them being the Wen- 
dall, a new, thoroughly fire proof struc- 
ture, elegantly furnished and excellently 
managed. 

Pittsfield has been the home, at various 
times, of many prominent literary char- 
acters, among. them being Longfellow, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Hawthorne 
and Hermann Melville. On East street 
stands the house in which Longfellow 
wrote ‘The Clock on the Stair.’? Many 
people of wealth have made their homes 
here and ‘the resident streets and adja- 
cent country are dotted with their hand- 
some residences. There are ‘numerous 
fine drives and walks about the city and 
every possible facility for the enjoyment 
of life in the open air. 

Pittsfield is now the centre of a great 
trolley system. The Pittsfield Electric 
Street Railway company has lines run- 
ning to Dalton and Hinsdale and also to 
Cheshire, where connection is made with 
the Hoosac Valley.company, whose sys- 
tem runs to Adams, North Adams and 
Williamstown. The Berkshire Street 
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Railway company is just opening its 
lines which will extend entirely through 
the county from Williamstown to the 
Connecticut state line, touching North 
Adams, Adams, Berkshire, 
Pittsfield, Lenox, Lee, Stockbridge, 
Great Barrington and Sheffield. Both 
companies have lines extending about 


Cheshire, 
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mills are all located on the outskirts of the 
city, each forming the centre of a thrifty 
suburb easily accessible by trolley lines. 

The main industry of the city is the 
Stanley Electric Manufacturing com- 
pany, which, from a small beginning 
some ten years ago, has grown to rival 
the General Electric Company and 
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the city and the service is first class. 

The city is located on the main line of 
the Boston and Albany road and is the 
terminus of the Berkshire Division of 
the New York, New Haven and Hartford 
road, thus enjoying the best of railroad 
facilities. This has been a factor not 
only in making Pittsfield a popular sum- 
mer resort, but also in building it up in- 
dustrially. The manufacturing industries, 
while numerous and varied, are yet en- 
tirely unobtrusive and in no way lessen 
the charm of the city as a delightful 
resort during the summer months. The 





the Westinghouse concern. The com- 
pany has an immense plant in the eastern 
part of the city and its products are mak- 
ing Pittsfield famous all over this hemi- 
sphere. In this respect, it is rivalled by 
the Eaton-Hurlburt Paper Company, a 
large manufacturer of fine papers for 
society correspondence. The trade mark 
of this concern carries the words, 
‘*Made in Berkshire’’ and thus the name 
3erkshire is made known the country 
over. 

The products of the city’s industries 
are diversified, including woolen goods, 
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BERKSHIRE ATHENAEUM, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 








underwear, tacks, shoes, electrical appli- 
ances of various kinds, men’s clothing, 
paper mill machinery and various other 
articles. There are several large wood 


working establishments in the city and 
every industry is busy and _ successful. 

At Dalton, a charming town six miles 
away and connected with Pittsfield by 
the trolley, is the home of Governor W. 


Murray 


Crane and also that of his 





a 


brother, Hon. Zenas Crane. 
manufacturers of stationery and bond 
papers and proprietors of the Govern- 
ment mill, so called, where the distinct- 
ive papers used by the national govern- 


They are 


ment, are manufactured. Here also are 
located the large mills of the Byron 


‘Weston Paper Company, which manu- 


factures ledger paper, known the world 
over as being of the very highest standard. 


RESIDENCE OF HON. ZENAS CRANE, DALTON, NEAR PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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Fredericton, New Brunswick, Canada 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 


N the nicknames which somehow fix 

themselves upon cities as upon per- 
Sons, there is usually a significance worth 
enquiring into. We have the ‘‘Queen 
City,’’ the ‘‘Royal City,’’ the ‘‘Lime- 
stone City,’’ the ‘‘Ambitious City,’’ the 
‘““Windy City’? and many more, thus 
lightly and effectively labeled. And 
when folks, not so fortunate as to call 
themselves her sons, dubbed Frederick- 
ton the ‘‘Celestial City,’’ a true and 
merited tribute was mingled with the 
jeer. A little envy, a little malice, and 
much admiration, combined to suggest 
the sobriquet. But the citizens accepted 
the term as one preeminently apt; and 
now a Frederictonian anywhere will 
answer to the name ‘Celestial’ as 
modestly and promptly as a St. John 
man will respond to the call for a cork- 


screw. 





With every attraction to allure the 
summer traveler, Fredericton has not 
yet been really discovered by the Tour- 
ist, and is therefore still unhackneyed. 
She has beauty within herself, and in her 
environment. She has the best of mod- 
ern comforts within her-hotels. She has 
rich delights to offer the sportsman, the 
canoeist, the artist. She has a clear sky 
and a tonic climate. And she is easily 
accessible, but because she has sat long 
aloof, Narcissus-like, admiring her own 
image in her splendid threshold water, 
and too loftily indifferent to proclaim 
her merits to the world, travel has gone 
blindly past her gates. 

Fredericton lies on a point of deep 
soiled intervale, eighty-four miles above 
the mouth of the River St. John. About 


her the great river draws a broad ane 
Behind her rises 


gleaming crescent. 
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rampart of wooded hills. Opposite to 
her wharves flow in two lovely tributary 
streams, the Nashwaak and the Nash- 
waaksis, offering ceasless enticement to 
the lovers of birch and paddle. And 
into the Nashwaak itself, just above the 
bridge that spans its mouth, empties a 
lilied, slow winding, greenly shadowed 
brook, dear to those who go canoeing 
just two inacanoe. This is fitly known 
as ‘*Lovers’ Creek.’? The main river, 
half a mile in width before the city, and 
so deep as to admit commodious steam- 
ers and deeply laden schooners to the 
wharves, is propitious to picnic parties. 
It has no violent currents to demoralize 
the inexperienced boatman. It is not 
subject to squalls and its banks and 
islands offer many a green retreat. A 
little above the city the river is thickly 
sown with islands, level and _ grassy, 
and holding out the most tempting of 
invitations to all who would go camping. 


VIEW ON NASHWAAKSIS, OPPOSITE FREDERICTON, N. B., CANADA 


Fredericton is a city of marked in- 
dividuality; intellectually and socially 
she wields an influence out of all pro- 
portion to her size. Some explanation 
of this is perhaps to be found in the fact 
that few cities of her size possess so 
many of the things that make for dis- 
tinction. It is just the case of so much 
leaven ina little measure of meal. She 
is the provincial capital; the Cathedral 
city of the diocese; the military centre 
of the province; the seat of the supreme 
judiciary, of the provincial University, 
of the Normal school. 

The favourite residence portion of the 
city is that known as ‘‘down town’’ 
within clear call of the Cathedral bells. 
Here are most of the handsome houses 
and the well kept grounds. Below the 
Cathedral, where the street runs close to 
the water’s edge, where the bank is lined 
with willows, where rafts tie up at night 
along the shore, and where the houses 
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all look out across the river, there stands 
a dwelling which should be dear to 
many American hearts. The author of 
*‘Daddy Darwin’s Dovecote,’’ ‘‘Lob- 
Lie-by-the-Fire,’’ and ‘‘The Story of a 
Short Life,’’ wins no more loving ad- 
miration than that of her American 
readers. “This plain brown house with 
the bow windows and the river view, is 
full of memories of Juliena Horatia 
Ewing, who lived here while her hus- 
band, who was a major in an English 
regiment, was stationed at Fredericton. 

Of a very different interést to visitors 
is the memory of another sojourner at 


Fredericton; it is a lurid -light that 
keeps bright the name of Benedict 


Arnold, great general and great traitor. 
A few hundred yards below Mrs. 
Ewing’s home is the field where once 
stood Arnold’s house. Close by runs a 
at whose mouth he built 
tor the river trade. 


narrow creek, 


small vessels 
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The sportsman, whether he follow rod 
or gun, will find Fredericton an excel- 
lent centre from which to work. — For 
the great salmon waters of the Tobique 
or the Miramichi, expeditions may best 


be organized at Fredericton, where 
competent guides are available. ‘Trout 


waters well stocked and not over fished, 
lie about in all directions, at distances 
varying from ten to ten times as many 
miles; for the whole country is a net- 
work of water courses. Most of these 
waters are easily accessible by rail; for 
railways run out of Fredericton in all 
the directions which the sportsman is 
likely to take. For those who care for 
small brook trout and plenty of them, 
there are pleasant drives to the Gornish, 
or to the Tay, or Hanson’s Mill Stream; 
to Burpee’s or to Noonan’s Brook; or 
up the Nashwaaksis; with every chance 
of a well filled basket. Most of these 
waters are broad and open, with good 
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room to throwa fly. By going further 
afield, and indulging in a few days of 
canoeing and camping, one goes to the 
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exciting way of hunting this superb 


aniinal. 
When a place is worth visiting, there 
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famous trout waters of the Tobique, the 
Squatooks, Green River, or the in- 
numerable branches of the great Mirami- 
chi system. 

In the neighborhood of Fredericton 
there are a few good cock and snipe 
covers; and partridges, in favourable 
years, are abundant. ‘The most alluring 
game, however, is the red deer, now be- 
coming numerous in the New Brunswick 
forests. Go a little deeper into the wild 
heart of the woods, and bears, lynxes, 
wildcats, will be discovered by the ex- 
perienced guide.. And in the high plat- 
eaus of the Northern section of the pro- 
vince one may with every success follow 
the chase of our noblest game, the stately 
and dangerous moose. During the 
moonlit nights of October is the time 
for ‘‘moose calling,’’ which is the most 
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is satisfaction in finding that it is not 
hard to get at. Even Boston is not far 
from the ‘‘Celestial City,’’ as some 
would have us suppose. One may take 
the Eastern Express from Boston in the 
morning and reach Fredericton at a sea- 
sonable hour in the evening. ‘The even- 
ing train from Boston or the evening 
train from Montreal, lands one in 
Fredericton at a good hour for lunch. 
From St. John there are several trains 
each day; there are trains also from 
Woodstock and St. Stephen. Besides 
the service of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way from all the points mentioned, there 
are two trains a day over the Canada 
Eastern, which runs through the Nash- 
waak and Miramichi valleys, and con- 
nects Fredericton with the Intercolonial 
at New Castle. This is a route whose 
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possibilities have not yet been suffi- 
ciently unfolded to the Tourist and the 
Sportsman. It offers delightful facilities 
for attractive round trips. But there is 
one round trip which is an imperious 
necessity for all who visit Fredericton. 
If you come to Fredericton by rail, leave 
by the river boat. It is better to come 
by rail and go by boat, than to come by 
boat and go by rail, because it is, as a 
rule, pleasanter traveling with the current 
than against it. But no one can be said 
to have properly seen Fredericton who 
HONORABLE LEMUEL J. TWEEDIE, K.C.» PREMIER 


OF NEW BRUNSWICK, CANADA, 
REPRESENTING NEW BRUNSWICK “AT THE CORONA- 


TION OF KING EDWARD VII 





has not ‘“‘done” the eighty-four miles of 
exquisite and varied river scenery out- 
stretched between the city and the sea. 


In conclusion: for any information 
concerning New Brunswick the reader 


MR. ALEXANDER GIBSON OF MARYSVILLE, NEAR 
FREDERICTON, N. B., CANADA 
Mr. Gibson is president of the Alex. Gibson Railway 
and Manufacturing Company, largest lumber and 
cotton manufacturer in Eastern Canada and owning 
and operating the Canada Eastern Railway, 130 miles, 
running through Central New Brunswick. 
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is introduced to ‘the Tourist Association 
of Fredericton, N. B., a body which 
merits the reputation so justly earned, as 
the friend of the sportsman and the 
tourist. Its obliging officials are always 
ready and willing to befriend, inform or 
assist the visitor. 














The Founder of acide Insurance 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


HAT modest blue sign at the railway 

ticket office, ‘*The Travelers Insur- 
ance Company,’’ always possesses a great 
fascination for me, partly because I, too, 
carry insurance in that company, and the 
development of a great business always 
interests me; but even more because that 
sign brings back to remembrance the 
personal associations and friendship it 
was my privilege to enjoy for many years 
with that very remarkable man, James 
G. Batterson, founder of the business of 
insurance against accidents and the presi- 
dent of the company of that sign. 

There is nothing that is so fascinating 
to me, as to trace the source of the great 
industrial, agricultural, educational, 
commerical and economical movements, 
which, blended together, make up the 
fabric of a great nation, such as our own 
beloved country. The varying phases 
of all our national progress seem to 
centre, after all, in personalities; and 
there is an inspiration in coming into 
direct personal contact with men of large 
affairs. 

Yesterday, as I saw that sign, it oc- 
curred to me that some time the readers 
of the National might like to know some- 
thing about the man who founded and 
built up the business of accident insur- 
ance in its broad significance. 

Seated at a long table in the second 
story of a modest buff brick building in 
Hartford, it was my good fortune, not 
many years ago, to meet James G: Bat- 
terson, granite worker, scholar and 
critic. With long grey beard, and kindly 
blue eye, glancing over the top of his 
spectacles, perched on the tip of his 
nose, he was a picture of life in full frui- 


tion. There was something full statured 
and striking about this man, suggestive 
of the idea of strength and power that 
Michael Angelo wrought in his works. 

Mr. James J. Hill, of the Great North- 
ern Railway, once told me that the value 
of a corporation’s paper was chiefly the 
men in its control; the vital element of 
personality can never be obliterated in 
the most studiedly impersonal corporate 
existence, and it is not an idle curiosity 
that creates an interest among the peo- 
ple, to know about the personages in 
charge of great enterprises. 

In that autumn afternoon’s conversa- 
tion with James G. Batterson I gleaned 
aromance of intense human interest. It 
was not life insurance that he talked 
about, but the great, broad questions of 
life. A sage, a philosopher, a scholar, 
and a thorough student of human na- 
ture and human affairs, he had, in 1863, 
conceived the idea of a new form of in- 
surance which should cover all manner 
of accidents. He had won his way in 
the world as a worker in granite and 
marble, and as a scholar. Unable to 
enter college, he achieved by his own 
efforts a thorough classical and scientific 
education. Geology and art he applied 
to his granite business; he invented a 
lathe for turning and polishing marble 
and granite columns; he built up the 
greatest granite works in the country; he 
spoke Greek and Latin as well as De 
Quincy, and was thoroughly grounded 
in Italian and Spanish; and he applied 
this knowledge in an effective, practical 
manner. Asan Egyptologist he had few 
equals, and had studied the engineering 
feats of Egypt in company with the great 
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English engineer, Brunnel. His keen mittee, and a friend of Abraham 
interest in literary matters did not abate Lincoln. 

as he approached the sunset of life at The story of the founding of The 
fourscore. In the Civil War he was right Travelers is interesting and in many 
hand man of Governor Buckingham of respects romantic. While traveling in 
Connecticut, chairman of the war com- England, Mr. Batterson one day saw and 


THE LATE JAMES G. BATTERSON, FOUNDER OF THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE 
COMPANY, AND FATHER OF ACCIDENT INSURANCE IN AMERICA 
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SYLVESTER C. DUNHAM, PRESIDENT OF THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD 
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purchased a railroad accident policy in- 
suring against death and iniury while 
traveling from Liverpool to Leamington. 
The idea immediately impressed him as 
being capable of a great development, 
and that it was as feasible against all acci- 
dents as against accidents of travel only. 
After consulting several insurance 
authorities in England, all of whom, 
with the exception of Walford, the 
author of the splendid but uncompleted 
Encyclopedia of Insurance,*doubted the 
success of. such an undertaking, ‘he 
returned home fully determined to make 
the venture of this new form of insurance. 

There was derision and doubt when 
he chartered the Company in 1863, and 
issued the'first policy to Colonel James 
Bolter, (for the sum of two cents) for 
$5,000, to remain in force while the 
initial policy holder walked from the 
postoffice to his home. A bitter contest 
was made against his company in the 
New York legislature, and an effort to 
prohibit it from doing any business in 
that state, but he had the right idea and 
triumphed. There were many severe 
tests and heavy losses, but The Travelers 
stood the strain. The ideacomprehend- 
ing accidents of all kinds proved to be 
right—it was universal. Later the Com- 
pany added Life insurance, and later 
still Employers Liability insurance, a 
form of insurance which had been suc- 
cessfully organized in England. In 
fact, the company adapted itself to all 
conditions and environments, minim- 
jzed the cost of insurance, kept a close 
record of all phases of passing events, 
and crystalized insurance into a veritable 
science in its exactness. There is a 
public confidence in a Travelers policy 
that is not surpassed in the possession of 
a government bond. Over 376,000 acci- 
dents claims paid since 1863, is a record 


equalled by no similar corporation in 
the history of the world, and it is results 
that count. In the distribution of nearly 
fifty million of dollars to policy holders 
since its establishment in 1864, who can 
compute the actual benefit to bereft 
families, and the influénce on the lives 
of children left fatherless and reared with 
the help and protection of the inheri- 
tance of an accident policy? 
“Such, in brief, was the history of the 
founding of The Travelers Insurance, 
the famous pioneer company of accident 
insurance well known today in every 
civilized land as the great leader and 
authority in the science of insurance 
against accidents. Year by year from 
the older countries there haye come 
young men to learn at the source the 
science and mathematics of accident in- 
surance, and the latest scholar has taken 
it to Denmark to found there an acci- 
dent company on the lines of The 
Travelers of Hartford. Other companies 
have come into the field and the busi- 
ness of accident insurance has become a 
unit in that great trinity of insurance—- 
Life, Fire and Accident. The great 
company, however, founded by the 
late James G. Batterson, remains the 
leader and head of accident insurance 
not only in this country but in the world. 
The enormous growth of The Travelers 
Insurance has been, from the date of its 
birth, as stated earlier, coequal with rail- 
road development and the expansion of 
travel. Every individual in the United 
States is traveling further and faster 
every year. This is simply a matter of 
cold statistics: indicating that, as the 
column increases, the precautions are 
greater, and no precaution in traveling 
or in professional, business, or industrial 
occupations, is quite complete without 
an accident insurance policy. 



































VIEW OF THE CITY OF ST. PIERRE, MARTINIQUE, FROM THE SEA FRONT, AS IT WAS 
me BEFORE MONT PELEE'S WRATH LAID IT IN RUINS Photo by John Welch 
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"1 Destruction of St. Pierre, Martinique 
n- . 
en Rivers of Lava now Cooling and Hardening Above the Bodies of Slain Thousands in Streets 
ci- where Josephine, Napoleon’s Empress, and Madame de Maintenon of Glorious Memory, 
he Played as Little Girls. Pursued by Flaming Torrents, Pelted by White Hot 
es - Rocks and Suffocated by Blinding, Burning Dust Clouds, Other 
aii Thousands Rushed into the Sea'to Drown. The Whole World 
Opens Its Purse to Feed, Shelter and Nurse the 50,000 
a Homeless Survivors of the Catastrophe. 

“s ' By ARTHUR MeILROY 
N the morning of Saturday, May 3, early risers in the city of St. Pierre, 
id. Martinique, felt little nervous tremors run through the solid earth beneath 
T'S their feet.- The sky was overcast, the air was pregnant with foreboding. Fathers 
its went off to their work with a vague apprehension in their minds. Mothers drew 
il- their children close, as if to ward-off an unknown peril. The idle minded, the 
. thoughtless, the pursuers of pleasure, jested with uneasy minds, scanning the sky. 
en In the harbor a score of ships were loading and unloading. As the day 
of advanced, and the darkness increased, the officials in the government house 
he asked themselves what it meant. Was Mont Pelee, silent since 1851, meditating 
Te mischief? Whence came the haze that darkened the sun? Was it a forerunner 
ng of disaster? Was St. Pierre to suffer from the seismic convulsion that had just 
= swept through Guatamala, 2,000 miles due west, leveling villages, and slaying 
hundreds? Was the sea, beating against the thin shell of rock which separated its 
cold waters from the volcanic furnaces of Mont Pelee, breaking through that 
shell? If this should happen, would not the mountain, like a huge white hot 
boiler suddenly filled with cold water, explode, hurling its contents down upon 
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the city? The fear of what was to follow grew upon those best informed. A 
warning was given to the people, and not a few of the richest, the most cautious, 
either retired to the country, at a safe distance from the old volcano, or took 
boat for other islands. The great majority of the 25,000 inhabitants of St. Pierre 
remained, going about their usual duties and pleasures. Late in the afternoon of 
that day an eruption of molten lava poured down one side of the*mountain, over- 
flowing and destroying a great factory that stood in its path, and slaying dozens 
of workmen. Panic spread through the city. Next day the haze was deeper. 
Some declared the city was doomed, but few believed them. Most believed the 
flow would never reach the city. Mont Pelee would spout a day or two, and 
having relieved his pressure, would subside. There was no possibility of any- 
thing worse than what had already taken place. 

On the afternoon of Wednesday the 7th a commission appointed by the 
governor declared there was no peril for St. Pierre. But shortly before eight 
o’clock, on the morning of Thursday the 8th, the eyes of the city, strained through 
the murky darkness toward the mountain, saw its whole top leap against the sky, 
shattered into mighty fragments; saw flames and vast dust clouds rise high in air, 
and heard the roar of their approaching doom. 

Within less than two minutes all were frantically seeking refuge from a fiery 
hail, while down the steep sides of the mountain, through the handsome villas 
on the terraces, flaming rivers of lava rushed toward them. The despairing 


city huddled upon the horseshoe curve of the beach, fronted by the sea and 


STREET SCENE IN ST. PIERRE BEFORE THE DISASTER Photo by John Welch 
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backed by precipitous heights, read destruction in that appalling spectacle. 
Ensued then such scenes as, once seen or read, are never to be forgotten. 


Scenes of god-like heroism, of splendid self sacrifice, of mad cowardice and 


WOMEN OF MARTINIQUE CARRYING FREIGHT ABOARD VESSELS AT ST. PkFERRE 
* These female stevedores were as strong and tireless as the men who worked beside them. Photo by John Welch 








cruelty-—all the traits of humanity exaggerated by the present menace of fearful 


death. Shouting, sobbing, cursing, praying, trampling each other down like 
stampeded cattle, forgetting ties of blood and affection, men, women and child- 
ren in a frenzied mob, the people of St. Pierre fled with but a single thought—to 
reach sheltér, either on sea or in the hills. Thousands ran down to the 
beach, stricken as they ran by the shower of white hot rocks, scorched by the 
fiery dust that blinded and strangled them, falling never to rise, while those who 
escaped this bombardment from the heavens did but find an easier death by 
drowning in the sea. Here and there one met death calmly, smiling. 
Mothers, seeing that they must die, sheltered their babes beneath their own 
bodies, even as did the women of Pompeii in like extremity, 1,800 years ago. 
Brave men, daring all to help those feebler than themselves, quit life gloriously. 
Houses swiftly burned and were buried; their inmates found tombs where they 
had sought shelter. The vast blind darkness that hovered over the city was 
lighted dimly now and again by the flaming of wrecked buildings. 
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The men on the ships worked with desperate energy to hoist anchors and 
getaway. ‘They were fighting two enemies—-the red, consuming rain and the 
mighty convulsions of the troubled sea. Only one crew succeeded—that of the 
steamer Roddam, and it was little better than a wreck when it crawled out of the 
zone of death, its captain fearfully burned and a score of its men missing. The 
weaker hearted—and' perhaps even the more stoical, remembering that every man 
has to die some time, and can die but once, abandoned the unequal struggle, 
and leaped into the sea. Soon the roadstead was dotted with floating bodies, 
grimly visible through the blanket of red volcanic dust that hid the face of 
the waters. 

Looking landward, the men of the Roddam saw only the pall and the 
occasional flaring streaks of lurid light. St. Pierre, laughing, loving, light 
hearted St. Pierre, city of tropic color and tropic passions, had become a vast 
cemetery, through whose highways lava rivers, hissing snake like, wound and 
twisted, covering from sight the fearful work of the hail of rocks and the suffocat- 
ing dust clouds. 

On the other side of the mountains, other towns suffered a like fate. Noone 
knows, no one will ever know, the total of the lives blotted out by Mont Pelee. 
Early hasty estimates place the number as high as 30,000. Fifty thousand lack food 
and shelter. And as this is written, the cable brings news of volcanic disturbances 
in the islands of St. Vincent and Dominica. It is feared similar terrible disas- 
ters have befallen the people of these islands. Cable dispatches, as yet 
unverified, sa¢ that the loss of life in St. Vineent is only less than in Marti- 
nique: that the whole of the.10o odd square miles of the smaller island are laid 
wasté and 5,000 lives lost.. St. Vincent is a British colony. Its capital, Kings- 
ton, lies at one end of the island, the volcano Soufriere at the other. 


NATIVE MEN AND BOYS OF MARTINIQUE ENGAGED IN WATER SPORTS 
Photo by John Welch 
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St. Pierre, stricken and perhaps never to be rebuilt, has a niche in history, 


The city was founded by the French in 1635. They brought negro slaves there. 


These mingled with the native indians, producing a race superior, in intelligence 


and hardihood, to either negro or 
revolted time and again. In 1848 the 
hated institution was abolished. Four 


indian. Slavery irked them. They 


MARTINIQUE’S POSITION ON THE MAP 
A sketch of the string of islands including the lesser 
Antilles, showing, the location of Martinique and its 


. tenon whose fame is forever. The 





cities of St. Pierre and Fort de France with relation to 
St. Vincent, where the other eruption occurred, St. 
Lucia, Dominica, Guadeloupe, Barbadoes, Cuba, Hayti 
and Florida. From the Boston Post 


times in its history St. Pierre was taken 
from the French by the British. Each 
time, by later treaty, the place was re- 





; ai ; VADELOUPE 
stored to its original masters, St. Pierre " ; 








was often present in Napoleon’s dreams 
of a French empire in the West. It 
was to be his sea fortress. It is now 
a French colony. She who was later 
to be Napoleon’s empress—Josephine, 
beautiful, cold and false, was born 
here. ‘So, too, that Madame de Main- 


streets where, as little girls, these two 
played, are now choked with lava, cool- 
ing, hardening, above the bodies of 
hundreds of other little girls for whom 
fate planned a less glorious destiny. 

The island of Martinique, one of a 
group of volcanic isles in the Carribean, 
is forty-three miles long, nineteen miles 
wide and contains 380 square miles of 
territory. Its total population before 
the disaster was about 200,000. The 
white population of St. Pierre was 1,000. 


Nearly all of these, including the French GnnaRovES 


governor and the American consul, 
Thomas T. Prentiss of Melrose, Mass., 











with his family, are among the dead. 

The need of help—of food and clothing, of medical supplies, and of the 
thousand offices of friendly charity, will be pressing, and there cannot be a doubt 
that the people of the United States will do all their duty and more. The 
American Congress appropriated $200,000 and the President has promptly 
applied it. European rulers and peoples have given money and sympathy, 
Funds are collecting in all the great cities of Europe and America. ‘The dead 
are being cremated, the living helped to food, shelter and new hope. 
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MONT PELEE IN ERUPTION, ST. PIERRE IN THE FOREGROUND i 

This view of the volcanic outburst that destroyed St. Pierge and, as this is written, menaces Fort de France and 
other towns at the further end of the island of Martinique, was sketched for the National from descriptions given by 
eye witnesses, and from a hitherto unpublished photograph of the stricken city and adjacent region. The volcand 
is still—May 16—active, and the people of Fort de France fear their homes may be buried as deep as those of ill: 
fated St. Pierre. Thousands of country and village folk from all over Martinique have hurried into Fort de France 
for refuge, and it is there that the relief expeditions have landed their supplies. The first vessel bearing supplies 
to the survivors was the Dixie, a United States navy supply ship, which sailed from New York, Wednesday, May 
14, with 900,000 rations and large quantities of clothing, medicines, etc. Other vessels are on the way or loading 
with supplies, and the Voluntary funds opened by the President's direction in all the large cities are swelling rapidly, 
The general treasurer of the fund is Cornelius N. Bliss of New York Gity. Contributions may be sent to him. . The 
property loss at St. Pierre alone is estimated at $30,000,000, and the other losses throughout Martiniqhe and St, 
Vincent will bring the total clese to $60,000,000. 
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THE FIRST STATUE OF PRESIDENT McKINLEY ERECTED IN 
THE UNITED STATES 
This statue, the creation of the famous sculptor Charles Niehaus of New York, was 
presented to the city of Muskegon by Charles H. Hackley, and was unveiled in the 
presence of fifty thousand people on Memorial Day. 
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